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M*. boy left me just twelve years ago— 

Twas the black year of famine, of sickness, and woe, 
When the cro ps died out, and the people died too, 

And the land into one great grave-yard grew ; 
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nd our neighbors’ faces were as white and thin 


\ 
As the thce of the moon when she first comes in; 

And honest men’s hearts were rotten with blight, 

And they thieved and prowled like the wolves at night; 
I 


When the whole land was dark as dark could be 


nN 
‘was then that Donal, my boy, left me. 


We were turned from our farm where we'd lived s 

For we couldn't pay the rent, and the law was strong; 
From our low meadow lands, and flax fields blue, 

And the handsome green hill where the yellow furze grew, 
And the honest old cow that each evening would stand 

At the little gate lowing to be milked by my hand; 

And the small patch of garden at the end of the lawn 
Where Donal grew sweet flowers for his Colleen Bawn; 
But Donal and I had to leave all these, 


[I to live with father and he to cross the seas. 


For Donal was as proud as any king’s son 
And swore he’d not stand by and see such wrong 

But would seek a fortune out in the wide, wide West, 
Where the honest can tind labor and the weary rest 
And as soon as lh : abi hy then d sc nd 

To rest my poor old head in his hor 
And then his young face flushed like a June sky at daw1 
As he said that he was thinking how his Colleen Bawn 
Could come along to help me to keep the house straight, 


For he knew how much she loved him, and she’d promised him to wait 


me across the sea: 


I think I see him now, as he stood one blessed day, 

With his pale smiling face upon the Limerick Quay, 

And I lying on his breast, with his long curly hair 

Blowing all about my shoulders as if to keep me there ; 
And the quivering of his lip, that he tried to keep so proud 
Not because of his old mother, but » idle curious crowd 
Then the hoisting of the anchor, an ping of tl i 
And the stopping of my heart when the wild Iris} wail 
From the mothers and the children, and the kinsfolk on the qu 
Told me plainer than all words that my darling was away. 

Ten years went dragging by, and T heard but now and then— 
For my Donal, though a brave boy, was no scholar with the pen; 
But he sent me kindly words, and bade me not despair, 

And sometimes sent me money, perhaps more than he could spare ; 
So I waited and I prayed until it came to pass 

That Father Pat he wanted me one Sunday after mass, 

When I went, a little fearsome, to the back vestry-room, 

Where his reverence sat a-smiling like a sun-flower in the gloom, 
And then he up and told me—God bless him!—that my boy 

Had sent to bring me over, and I nearly died for joy. 


All day T was half-crazed as I wandered through the hous 

The dropping of the sycamore seeds, or the scramble of a mouse 
Thrilled through me like a gun-shot; I durst not look behind, 
For the pale face of my darling was always in my mind. 

The pale tace so sorrowful, the eves sO large and dark, 

And soft shining as the deers’ are in young Lord Massy’s park; 
And the long chestnut hair blown loosely by the wind, 

All this seemed at my shoulder, and I dare not look behind, 





THE BALLAD OF THE SHAMROCK. 


but I said in my own heart, it is but the second sigh 


t 
Of the day when I shall kiss him all beautiful and bright. 


Then I made my box ready to go across the sea, 

My boy had sent a ticket, so my passage it was free, 

But all the time I longed that some little oitt I had 

To take across the ocean to my own dear lad; 

A pin, or a chain, or something of the kind, 

Just to ’mind the poor boy of the land he’d left behind. 
But I was too poor to buy them, so Td nothing lett to do 
But to go to the old farm, the homestead that he knew; 
To the handsome green hill where my Donal used to play, 
And cut a sod of shamrock for the exile far away. 


All through the voyage I nursed it, and watered it each day 
And kept its green leaves sheltered from the salt-sea spray, 

And Vd bring it upon deck when the sun was shining fair, 
To watch its triple leaflets opening slowly in the air. 

At first the sailors laughed at my little sod of g 

But when they knew my object they gently let 
























































*“AND THE LADIES LN THE CABIN WEI VERY KIND 


TUEY MADE ME TELL THE STORY OF MY BOY ACROSS 
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Battery in New York’s big bay, 
r grandly and the wharves looke 


10 sunshine nor beauty in 


he p! i 


e, 
y cared to look on was Donal’s sweet ta 


ery whi 
ing Was no 

d tind my s« 
tit 


The shamrock sod is 
rrows nabove the hear 
ys I ' 
crowing old and hy 
dead leaves whi , 
it is that I can’t die like thes 
this same winter, and from my h 
and quiet upon Greenwood’s slop 
r ¢lose beside me vlerneat 


l 
} 
| 
i 


hiner ¢ 


“BUT I THINK THAT THIS SAME WINTER, AND FROM MY HEART 
I'LL BE LYING NI€ 


AND QULET UPON GREENWOOD'S SLOPI 


I HOPE, 





PONTIAC; OR, THE SIEGE OF DETROIT! 





Amtrica 


sce! 


ig lev: 
stretches from 


10th Pp rallel of west lo 


one of the most striking and 


1 


ures of this continent. At the 
unbroken fore&8t extended, in the s 
tion, from the Atlantie to the P: 
hich the settler must hew his d 
he could, by thes 
to its very 
> Can ; 
heir explorations to 
» south tothe mouth of the 
English colonies, } 
sea-board south 
; d them back, till 
ver ‘came the boundary-li 
two, and the scene of bloody eC 
a fiercer struggle 
of water. In the w 


great battle-ground betw 
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PONTIAC; OR, THE SIEGE 


Among th 
young Indian 
Catharine, of 


xquisite form. 


1 
ind dreamy eves li 


ier nut-brown complexion, 
g a loving and passion- 
le her mocca- 
pressed the green 
and grace fully 
mung fawn’s. Struck wi 
xquisite loveliness, Glad- 
1 had become enamored « 
and his passion being re- 
1, she had become 
The next day afte 
j e woman was 
me into th 


elk-skin 


but made no 
id she 1] 


iny thing 


her 

range and apparently dis- 
tressed manner for some tune 
Lit to Gladwyn, hint- 

1 better ques- 


iwymTi¢ illed her 


he earnest 


1 
en 


ng hit 


t was to be the sig 


ill but the Canadians. Glad an ene. » river floy by ¥ 
1d the trembling beauty for t! monotono S 
votion, and bade her return to the age and. bosom; and the great forest slept black and n 
veither do nor sav any thing to awaken suspi- | tion] 
‘jon. 


ess a 


morming 
stream 
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to move and lift, and fin 
1 gracefully away on the mort 
ng the water covered with bark 
x steadily across the river. 
warriors appeared in¢ aC h 3 
on their faces on the bottom, 
itiac had ordered this 
iken any suspicions it 
ym Was not what he re presente l 
fulone. H n 
would need them in the approac} 
re was a large common bh 
soon filled with a eri 


ildren, and warriors ming 


1, some dressed in fantastic 
; 
i 


vudily painted, and all apparently 
of ball. Pontiac slowly ap- 


it the g 
s and s 
<eenest vigilance and apparent ; f 
i dark and moody glance around on these ho 
tions, he strode haughtily through 
» place, and advanced direct 
‘ollowed by his chiefs. 
saw Gladwyn 
farthe r end, 


and a brace of 
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cipseges 

7 fe" Feaes 
i ELL 
Willi # 


he signal agr 
rounded him. 
lord of the forest cau 
l 


s swelli 


fires 1 ; 
imed his ¢ ‘ 
e to reply. Indulging in 

1 the belt of wampum 


iT 


her 


1 in the true spirit of con- | wa a l, ; ch end 1 


es to outd 
Pontiae was compelled 
, and listen calmly 
—to the hy] 


e more strik- | the fi 


ided r, he 
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is One incessan 


rv 


‘ 
N 


Y) Py '|) 
py 
Dwipy 





incessant 


id derisive laugl 


random, sca 


irs, When the 
li 


Linkin 


Campbell made 


Pontiac 


speec h, to 


whatever; and 


r it ni 

nination of starving 

1 could expose itself at « iolk entertained for 
instantly became the targ el 


ta } it 
arapets Dut it 
irrison were now kept 


] lly in each oth 
of a hundred guns. The At lencth one m 
Y > te off hi T ror 


constantly on the 


clothes, or snatc} 
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rison. 


protected 


crowding 
bound 
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eeded in m 
cl 1 Nia ra 
1 earful fate that had overtaker n broke idly on 
tachment. The Indians had brought tl ends and home 


them over nin risoners to meet a more terri rem, and they on 


» doom than the one which had befallen their | fagot and knife the savage. Th 
rades who perisl l » fight. garrison could hear th yells of the Sav 
"ith their appetite for blood whetted by their | knew what they betokened, but coul 

long abortive attempts to capture the fort, the | attempt at a rescue. y after day t 

Indians entered on rie ur F ese ‘n} was cumbered wit } and mut 

vith unusual relish an refin ’ cruelty | corpses, with disseve heads and lit 
it was fiendish. Some were compelled to run | as they came floating past the fort and th 


the gauntlet—slashed at every step by knives | ers at anchor abreast of it—-the ‘* fish 


in the hands of women, till they were literally | at the clotted blood of faces and lim! 


hacked to pieces. Others were roasted before turned away weeping from the sad spectack 


a slow fire; while others still were chopped up| while gloomy forebodings filled all hea 


piece-meal, This barbarous mutilation and pro- | told what their own fate would | 
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flashin l } 
ep and fearful h t not been that the we 
lly calm. They kn¢ 
pt to stem the ¢ 
t > the 1 I 
his murderous purpose was known. 1ad lone since 
clouds were 1 gathering dark and her arrival. Day 
ng around the brave little garrison, but immering in 
mier prospect await Shortly after h » breeze strong enor 
rible overthrow of their hoy f relief a rfa f the river, and the deep red 
savages app l, towar vening, l ach night in the fiery west, leaving 
pastures behind the fort, wi ul} | 7 ream calm and slumberous a 
d on poles. They we > scaly the At length, late in the afternoon o 
on at Sandusky, which h n into the mmotion was observed among th 
he Indians. ns; and it was soon ascertained that the vs 
days later M » y » Tr 1} i y i the PPOt i er al Glady 
i i Lik J two cannon 
join 1 Pontiac, swelling tl ) , ir oard know that the fi 
riors to eight hund ; 1 ports were sent 
with their squaws and ildren, a 1 orest, echoed aw 
three thi | 10 answeril 


in the me 


; but the g 

the danger t 1 i 

rage, and determin \ e flag ating ] > were sixty m board, 
above him should never be stru while re a fev re visible, in order to tempt 
was one arm left to wield a sword. Meanwhile ake an attack. These lay 


the disastrous news kept arriving of the fal "a v ling her movements 


} 
one post after another, t 


ill Detroit alone remain- eves, and waiting till she should reach th 
ed in the hands of the English. The Cross of rowest part of the stream. Thi | 
St. George had disappeared from the Western done; and they were . 
waters, and the only symbol of England’s power volley of musketry, when the 
I The sails flapped idly 


ind evening, was reflected in the stream ma and the vessel, losing her head 


} } 


beyond Lake Erie was the solitary flag that still, died away 


d by Detroit. One hundred and twen- > the force of the current, and be 
. grouped beneath it, stood sole represent- hy Thinking the breeze n 
her dominions throughout that vast ter- spring up again and enable them to ]} 
channel, an anchor was 
At length, on the 19th of June, a rumor | there in the na 
hed the fort that the schooner G/adiwyn, that | br 
1 to hasten l} he ill-fated 
s way back, bringing with 
had-nearly arrived i 

n when the wind failed, and 
down stream. Before her approach 
seen from the fort, she wouk > com- lit 

pelled to pass a narrow part of the channel, grot 1e on, schoone 
where eight hundred Indians were lying in am- > had an . At length the 
bush to attack her. The garrison, knowing that 1 rad ror ie heavens, ar 

} | 


those on board could not be aware of the pre- browner shad f the summer evening 


meditated attack, were kept in a state of intense over the landscape 
ling-place, san 
watch turned their eye incessantly down the with glittering eyes the vessel holding her pla 


river, hoping to catch a glimpse of the white in the narrow channel; and re straining their 


anxiety and painful suspense. The sentinels on ‘he savages, in their green hi 


‘anvas as it drifted around the distant point; | wild impulse to make an immediate attack 

but in vain. Morning dawned, and night came, | plotted her surprise when deep midnight woul 

ind still naught but the fish-hawk, lazily wheel- conceal their approach. 

ing above the tranquil stream, met the anxious The crew had seen no indications of Indians 

gaze. but, suspicious that the schooner’s movements 
Thus day after day passed by without any ap-| had all been watched, kept a strict look-out 

| 


pearance of the vessel, or any report of her fate. | After sunset a watch was set, while the men 
pon their arms. Night settled slow 


So long a time had passed since she was seen low lay u ly 
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until only its dim outline, 
dark forest, could be seen. ’ 
lay stripped of her canvas, and in the 


adows of that moonless night her end 


and rigging could not be traced against the 
Only her dark hull loomed up in the gloom, 
some black monster sleeping on 
vas heard on board; n 
» shore. A deep 
‘ken only by 
“lges of the river, 
» water around the bows and 
the vessel. The watch was ord 
moment he saw ; moving 
shoreward to give ’ Bu 
hour passed on, 
remained tranqui 


t hour 
warm summer 
} 


serene; and t 
ilent monster lay apparently deserted Ww 


shadows of the overhanging fi 


At length the sentinel—whose eye by long 
ind intent watching had become acct 
the darkness—detected moving shadows on , 
of the vessel. Word was 
immediately passed below, and the men rapidly 
but silently took their appointed stations. It had 
been arranged that the tap of a hammer on the 
mast should be the signal to fire. 
} 
i 


water, within gun-shot 


On came the 
gliding shadows, without a sound, moving slow- 
ly and steadily, so as to make no ripple—crowd- 
ing closer and closer on the dark object looming 
up before them, little dreaming of the keen eyes 
that measured the steady advance. 


r 


channel in safety. 


re, when she came op} 
village she poured in a show } 
sent them leaping and yelling to the wv 
shelter. Keeping gallantly on her way, 
after cheer arose from the 


the 


At length, when within a few rods, the quick, 
sharp blow of the hammer on the mast rung ont I 


> side of her old cons 
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revealed as in the clear light of day. By th ls 1 they breathed f 
same lurid gleam a vast crowd of naked, painted ing, crumbling structu 
savages could be seen on shore, watching the growing dimmer and dit 
effect of their scheme. One of the schooners it disappeared altog: 

observing them suddenly threw a shower of t once more settled on 
grape into their midst, when they quickly van- | was too narrow an es¢ 1 
ished. By good fortune, the blazing raft drifted be tried again; and so | 
too far inland, and passed between the vessels | stream across the chant 
and the fort, just out of harm’s way. Thé tow- that should hereafter be sé 


ering mass presented a sublime spectacle as it In 


I 

moved majestically by; the burning logs 
fragments breaking loose and tumbling dé 
, while showers of sparks and flames shot 


ins commenced anotl 
ly 





and cautions that had been ta 
i re ha \ 
months, and both 
upward in the still air. The garrison and crews | severe ly from the 
could see each other’s faces in the red light, and 
ach spar and rope of the two vessels was traced fron 

in lines of fire against the black sky. When his tre: 
those in the fort saw that the fearful messenger notes, 


wn its The sie 


n 








tl 


iree 


W 


was afraid to permit his 


‘anadians 





ry, Was compel 





had failed in its mission, and all danger was them. ‘To his credit it 
past, they sent up three cheers, which were an- afterward faithfully rede« 
swered with a will from those on board the ves- this state of affairs negoti 
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f provisions. 
' , 
y 


ritten on birch b 








the landscayx Thi 
to let the experimer 
its were ancl uy 
el, to arrest any f 
n nst them. Th 
ie but seer tl 


ken abandons 


between two an 
parties were suffer 


Pontiac 





warriors to s then 
ree, and, | upt it 
led to issue promissory 


irk, with which to buy 
must be said, that 
med these notes. 


ations W 
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iH, 


umpau’s 
vhile the fig ruinary the 
ind shots, and yells, and oaths mingled re dispatched in every direction witl 
nfusion. The soldiers dared no i } 
id fall back on the fort, for the road swarmex 
ithsavages. At length, howe 


llowed ey 
atl 
r, the batteaux, less Swarm 
r discharged their loa vounded and | forcements. 
lead in the garrison, r ( opening their But that we 
wivels on the hh 


attered them into the one sl 

Under their protection the detachment 

‘rom their co ] ck on the 
mer had they left than t 

in to scalp the dead. One 
} 


he dians 
juaw slashed 
xiv of a soldier, and sx oop 


strength 


ing up the Pi 


than ever. Th 


1 in her hands, drank it. At eight 


e streets presented : 
pect, and the hearts tl had thre 





the darkne 
could be 


wa 


35 WAS SO il 
seen a few yal 
s favorabl 


» to the India 
they could once reach the s¢ 
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ir filled w 
shattered ve 
rhtened tha 
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ADVENTURES ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND BANKS 
imen of Massachus« , in the mi 


and north fron ( 
ury, had carri 


FISHING 
ist lies the grea f t last century, La a 
g the resort of Amer- | a point then unknown in the history of t 
| is. Edmund Burke, in 1775, alluding 
Ret 

ic, 


h, and French for the tior 
inhabiting its depths. | business as pursued by ‘‘ this recent peo] 
by their fi 
ass to th 
fi 


sh 


1 the ad-| served, ‘* No sea but what is vexed 
eries; no climate that is not witness 
But even Burke, with his prophet 


surn? 


From the of our forefathers, wher 
venturous, msy-built smack steered boldh 
mus north with her lit- 


forth toward the tempestu 
v of fishermen in wide sight, c 


toils.” 

tle crey i ide, flapping trowsers uld never have imagined the 
1 mariner’s queue, to the present great mari- | prosperity which the business has attained 1 
} n 


ind 


ly skill of the fishermen of t 


the hardy 


The Govern 


rown, 
ment bounty to all vessels fittin 


interest 
ht of drawing f 
sures has been eagerly contended for : 

it Britain and her rivals for colonial | ing, 

the French; then, as the dispute be- | ness. 
English province and the mother | assertion be true 
threatening, and total inde- | Marblehead, every third woman is a w 

the enlightened politi- nowhere in the United States are there so ma 
resaw the time when a homes 
ery year fishing vessels put 


should be esta 
and the fatal list increases as 


to which the fisheries have 
from these banks their pis- 


time 


the rig 


for and performing a four months’ cruis¢ 
does much to encourage this perilous | 
Perilous, indeed, it may be called, if 


that, in the single town 


idow : 

ny 
rendered desolate by marine disasters 
blished, to sea and a 
en again; 

siness is extended. 

he banks of N 


3 on 





FISHING 


His fai 


rful and co 


ready for 
to look 


any fort 
upon tl 


whatever t 


ract 


¢ 
t 
hazardous calling. 


sional royst ring, 
never-ending pract 
nel rve to enliven 
the monotony of the 

he crew of a 


l of twelve 


tain, who exercise 


s, but is recognize 


rsonage on be ard. 
So much of preli 
vey some idea of the 
class of men e1 


About the Ist of 


men, 1 


ADVENT 


RI 








The moment 


] } 


tion is simply to h 


tim of mi 





sty 


HARPI 


TT 
fi her 


vn as ‘dr 
shead tubs or boards 7 


Each man keeps tally « 


he hauls them in by eutting 


» barrels. 
as 
the number of 
count of the fish taken 
selves into throaters, hea 
and packers. 
The business of the thro 
ies, is to cut with a sharp-] 
knife across the throat of 
ind rip open the bowels. 
ju kly to the hea er, who, with a strong, 
len wrench, pulls off the head and t 
entrails, passing the fish instantly to 
At the same time separating the li 
the entrails overboard. The spl 
ut, lays the fish open from 
umost with the twinkling of 


He 


ars Ol 


it ti 


the splitter 
r, he throws 
itte with one 


head to tail, and 
an eye 
other cut, takes out the back-bone. 

rating the sound 


which 
tongues and packed in barr 
the back-bone 
the 


vith the 


are pl 
els 
the 
fish, at the same moment, is passed 
other hand to the salter. 

ng quickness of the operations of 
] 


litting, that 


we 
asa ¢ 

follows entrails overh< 
while 


suc is the 
wma 


h 
! 
ind 
7 


uding 


eI 


a good workman will often 
and take out the entrails and back- 
ves Of six fish in a minute. Every fisherman 

sed to know something « 


f each of these 
tions, and no rivals at cricket ever entered 
into their work than do some 
ns for t 


ithletic 
lown”’ 


champi 


ufter a **d 


After the cate 


S NEW 


he palm of ‘‘dressing is unbroken but by the sp] 
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fishermer 
need hands. 


ibled us to 
certainty on the success of the 


and y 
iad ¢ 


count with some 
vovag 


While 


ghbors on board 


| 


aa ar 


the Ma 


we h nestly engaged, 
ne! Ja were equ 
busy; and from va 


hard 


sometimes a 


rious 
at work, their 
ah] 


udibie 


could hear 

others r and a kes 
ut ve 

maimed q e s e. ner 


t they re- 


something 
strange, and almost mysterious, in 
whole day within spea 


whom we 


thus being a 
king distance of persons 
were unable to see. As night came 
on the fog became even more dense, 


so that we 
were unable to see fiv 


» fathoms around the 
A continual drizzling rain dripped frot 
lemn 


ves- 
S€ l. li 
the sails and rigging, w 
tled upon the ocean 
easterly swell. 7 a] 
luring these calms in a 


calm set- 
, attended with a long north- 
of the 
high northern latitudk 
is peculiarly sad, and it requires all the buoy- 
ancy ¢ 


‘he pearance ocean 
‘ 


of the sailor’s temperament to resist its de- 
pressing influence. For days 


together the silence 
f some inhabitant 


ery of the 


sh ¢ 
f the water) d around us, or the 
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here one of these 
some floating bit of w 
the timbermen passing betw 
1 England. Sometimes 
ing along the ocean opens and reveals the 
lowy outline of a vessel hull down on th 
izon; or the increasing cold and the *“ 
» sky shows where the great 


l into the 
blink” is | a duck, and 
currents fr | for t ‘a ir decl 
are bearing southward the pinna-.| dry 
ebergs, daily diminishing in size 
behind th the frigid 1 


egions of 


rossing inks, we went below for the 
ome of the old bankers predicted a gale, | night, and were t in that profound sleep 
hy, by ten o'clock, | ; h only health and exercise can insure, and 
! f int hicl even the 
least, bringing with it : 
All night the gale c 
"1 


istward, whence, 
» nortl 


ils of the 
wing day; and here I had 
ybserving how wond rfully r t! he schooner 
raft ride out a storm. We were ancli il ngr tly th fore. Not gq 
rty-eight fathoms of water, but had payed out satisfied with the Ta cen the stan 
he full scope of he r hempen cable, which is pre- S { 

1 to chain, in 

inah 


iaman and our 
leavy strain, and thus 


( 


of 


) 
ding, 


as stretching and 
ceasing th« 


upon deck 


le, and 
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h to occa ly open th eat curtain l breakers rearing their heads 

1 t ing some sad-] I ls of a f 1 es, rising bv 1 

companion, slow-plodding sea-farers like our- from the « ( n, and spending I 
elves At last a slight breeze came { it i th u the ne -vielding rocks 
eastward, and skipper, tired of this mo At daylight we n the iron nd sl 
l mined to 1 over toward ( Spear, of Newfoundlar Our old ** bankers” at er 
\ e the cod, tl h smaller and of inferior knew it to be ¢ pe Broyle The | wore 
juality, were believed to be more plentiful. bleak and forbidding aspect. High jutting « 

In our track lay the famous Virgin Rocks, and impendin precipices, bearing on their 1 
Where many a stout, timber-laden ship, bound ged edges a s inty vegetation, frowned down 
from St. Johns to England, has perished with upon the tumbling surf that skirted their } 
ull her crew. The surf on these rocks, which The coast fot many miles presents a succe n 
we passed close to leeward, was running with in- of intains, and others with their peak 
onceivable fury even some days after th le lost ina draperv of cloud Over all the 
I have alluded to. fF ] litude as when 
I llers commencing h h century set 
led At ten fathoms the swell began to make, upon them. We coasted to the nortl d, st 

nd ed and power as ming a strong current, passing a great inlet « 
rus l into a hor- ed the Bay of Bulls, and toward sunset wert 

lf apparently a famous landmark for fishermen—a dead st 
I hole capped shore, extending for several miles, and offer 
vith Onward it to ( 1 perp licular wall of black r 

t weaking de pth, when, About midway along tl is a hollow inlet n 
rl ind toppled ing un -_ rock, ay ntly worn | the 
ver of distant tion oft t sea I IS k vn as s] ut 
thun ful sight— ‘In st J ther ocean billows run direct- 
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Ss UT ¢ F CAT BROY 
iy into this opening, and find a vent at the roof | discriminately in t] ene of debauchery ; and 
at the inner extreme. At every breaker a col- it must be added, that when cash is plenty in the 
umn of water resembling the spout of a whale, | hands of such reckless spendthrifts, our countrv- 
but much larger, rises from this orifice, and to |) men—the universal Yankee peddlers—with their 
such a height as to be seen in relief against the | stock in trade of tear-brain and blue ruin, do not 


ish cur- 





black back-ground many miles at sea. Its sol- | fail to reap an annual harvest of En; 
emn booming and the sepulechral moan of the| rency. The fights for the choice of places t 
imprisoned waters reached us as we glided past. | draw nets have often been so severe that naval 
Nye and the skipper, who were our most expe- | vesst Is are sent round from St. Johns, as the 
rienced hands, stood and pointed out nooks and | season approaches, to preserve order. 

crannies, almost hidden from view by the break- A week of coasting along these bleak shores 
ers, where in past years they had run for shelter | brought us no better luck, and falling in with a 


in gales, or stole, in despite John Bull’s vigilance, | schooner lenty of fish at the “* Whale 
to fish in their placid depths. Deep,” we t and started again for the 
] ] 





Deep is a well-known sink 
ttom of the banks 
its. The net is the fa- | thirty miles in length by about twenty-five bro 


ese | Around it there are from forty to forty-five fath 


The many nameless bays indenting the coasts | banks. 
of Newfoundland are the resort of hundreds of | in the otherwise regul 
small colonial fishi 
vorite method pursued; and in some of tl 
bays may be seen temporary villages, erected for 








oms ¢ f wate re but once across its edge, and vot 


one season only, wh the fish are hauled ashore | lead falls suddenly into about twice that dept} 
in schools and salted for the St. Johns market. | It appears to be a great depression or basir 
It would be difficult to describe the picture of | scooped out of the solid rock-bottom. The lead 


riot and drunkenness displayed at some of these | comes up covered with green, slimy ooze, appar 





settlements during the fishit eason. All re-/| ently accumulated there to a great depth: and 
int is thrown off: the most unbridled license | no shells or fine speckled sand, like that found 
prevails: men, women, and children mingle in- ! on the surrounding banks, adhere to the arming 
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» had our * 
» homeward trip. 


r little cabin, got out , and wert ve us, her bows now 

leeply immersed i fascinations of eu- holes in a smother of ‘ 

hre and ‘old sledge.” e night was pitch | up, displaying her great ct al 

dark, and we were directly in the track of the ed copper, dripping like Neptune rising from the 
pean packets and steamships ; but relying briny ocean. It was a fearful moment. She 
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from her « 


1 death-grip upot hain bob-sti , that seem- ae Sing out again: 


ed with the next plunge ready to saw across our 3ut she was already beye 

juarter. The rough faces of crowds of sailors | voices; and even as we spoke her sp: 
adowy canvas swept like a ghost out of sight 
thought of Washington Irving’s fearful story, 


eated not far from this ve N spot, drew a long 


were seen looking at us from out of port-holes, 


tops S| ywly she answered her helm, paye 1 off 


between hammock-nettings, and from the great | I 
| 


handsomely; and as she passed we observed a | breath, and we all decided to play no more cards 
number of curious faces peering down upon us, | that night. 
shading their faces with their hands. Among It was late in the summer when, packed from 
them were several ladies; one of whom we plain- | kelson to deck with as pretty a fare of fish as 
ly heard say, had been taken that year, we lifted the anchor 
‘ Poor fellows! how they must suffer in such | for the last time, and made sail for home. ‘The 
a little, uncomfortable ship !” labors of the voyage were now over, and we 
Her many lights gleamed quickly upon our | could cali ulate our probable profits. The fare 
wet decks, and from the quarter-galleries a dis-| consisted of cod and mackerel in nearly equal 
inet voice gave the order to the helmsman, proportions, and a small number of hake, h id- 
‘* Hard a starboard! Steady!” dock, and halibut. With a fresh gale we eased 
And immediately after, | off the sheets, and let her ‘ throw the miles b« 
‘* What schooner’s that ?” hind her.” 
** Rhody Carter, from Marblehead !” Cap'n Clapp, now that he had entirely recov 
‘ What ship's that ?” | ered from the apparition of the Liverpool liner, 
* Man—oop—oop—pool !” | relaxed his rigid features, and as he thought of 
‘Did you make out the name ?” asked some | the ‘‘slashin’ ’ cargo we had aboard, he would 





A STORY FOR A Cl 


Che skipper’s prediction was verified. Soon 


fter dark the friendly beacon made its appear- 


ince right ahead, and that evening we were an- 
hored in the bay. Most of the crew, including 
Cap'n Clapp, were Marblehead men, and, as may 
be imagined, ‘‘ broke for home” at short notice 

My four months’ experience on the Grand Banks 
had given me a fair insight into the fishing bu 

ness, and furnished me with a new lease of life, 
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New i t ( red dai M 
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Pity if t couldn’t on a two ] 
ollar spr 1 the } vand H 
n-l L< 1 thus handsome! ‘ 
ped to ¢ lr blistered feet 
pp l ked for his ] birth- 
. . 
Cenawell beamed + pratifica- | t 
W t t not sl brighter | ered his « 
iati vl la parting | the « 
f ¢ y little sum in} 1 nd 
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I vy now, Sall vou t Y 
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il t D | | ( ™ 
it 1 
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+ | + 
p had i | ] l t l t 
1 fur M I \ 
be 5 { bs 
lt 4 ! t vem Ss ( - 
} 1] ' 
- I Bak- it ! l 
ie s v ] | his « - 
1ot the | ! I i 
t it Was ith j < I l ] t | I ae- 
+ } ' } + y + 
I | up his 1 l the f 1 t h of I 
. IT } 
il W icl A . ri 7 
y I him to i l . 
I 1 him f | it ’ 
~~ t id] 1 I] ’ y 
if the « casement | 1 or] 1? 
s | 1to1 1 ‘J t man I wanted to meet I] 1 
( ly to Dr. I ianberg's m Ben! M \ l ld 
i itly t ] if e can his fri s 1 \ : | 
t ps in f 1 r dress, evi- nd D n irs ? 
i thatad t 1 I] he | l to M ( you KI old ¢ s 
but two impe1 1 ld forever t ! r { to- ? «J t 
or of No. 35 against him, and he had | to } the worst kind. : 
i 1 to li l \ cr »a led tak m ( E ig J I re 
fheh ice obta | introduc. Ivy do for y f you « \ t 
} y ! 1% ild \ t 
it was, the distance not only lent, but con- ir. C ll cor As t 
lin the kindest w t 1 enchantn family ( who rea new } v 
1 to remem iething M1 t nothit Lins t lf 
ritten, and adapted it to hi man hims Bi i 1 
play at bill Is Vv t V tt i t 
< 1 I x 1 cit } I 
And in the ] t 1 ‘Oh, ¢ I , lt t n't 
ns ae Aiea 9 tand on virtuous « If t go- 
eee engage ing in for her y s do ¢ a f y a 





‘ter a month or two occupied in this rath- | ed cane pointed full at 25 

iltory style of apostrophe, he got so far as **Cousin of yours? You don’t say so;"’ and 

to whisper the more direct invocation of the poet | Mr. Crosw I's air of deliberation vanished 

» the ** Miller’s Daughter,” suiting the name to Little did the fair damsels who held court in 
‘ asion of ir 
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‘* Seems to me we don't see half as much of F: 


Ben as we used to,” remarked Mr. Newcome, one | 





long evening not many weeks after the New Year 
me in ‘*T haven’t had a game of chess Is! 


n't know when. ‘That is the Baker, by-the-. f 





told me so; I do wish you'd be civil, and let’s h 


Newcome’s tl 
e LB 


‘I've seen the time”’—and Mrs 
it on an injured expression—*‘ when tl 





by, that played with Morphy. Amariah Petit Ne 


IL 


Fanny had often said to Charlott 


weome had the sweetest hats in tl 
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i i 
lip from t ‘ y It would | nm that the ld has « 
been ungratef y had not admired t | 1 ma it imperative that y I 
Li " 1 t 1 very hea 1 lt ne domiciled in familic nd 1 
t in hall, Charlotte 1 Fan 1 to esta 1 homes for themselves ur 
ntion to t ng y ted stair- } t lthem. J W 
l rema 1 y t V to be \ I ld } no } e inter 
1 t] wn of Big wl lv that 
At . ne t ’ ior { 1 f inte 1 that } 2 , 
\ are | I 1 to t h S ( 








l npliment with a gor us card re- I mu mise that B had most 
ma} ‘ - 
Miss Petit no papa to i | uy t e, 1M 1 t 
li with M 1M Baker f lvai ly t \ 
t | ) t I ld of fM 1 
fas } 1 } ¢ 
¢ n 1, and ler the s I M M 
t v of ¢ s l 1 tal pla I M‘D 
M I l ri lu M it on, and s B ] 
! nd f if M‘D | tead | 
l l na ad I 1 tying I i 1 wit 
S | ] ce } . ft 
In l, Mr. Ben ¢ 11 l tot f s] 
< + e > ( = ) " to t S } I t 
l ym one hall d to the « I I ved iJ S 1 tl M 
1M New y S ( led every \ M‘D L¢ I woman, S$ Mi 
I ] | f t ( r ¢ tt ! red it to t Q 1 t f pl 
Bal it so | 1 worthy of A i 
y the latter could t dvantage of it y | of 11 ‘ 
- mn. ¢ tT ~ 
\ rt tim r I 
day at ies ilar « t 
fB He « to 1 offi 
t M la lar } s of ( 














tot tl $ » 1 te room 
B ul l K1n u I i B ] 
yw con-| u y t the pan I S the 1, for t 
+ t} { y = + 7 ‘ 
Within t taken i k lL f 
\ t } b OU » pl 1 A it i ¢ n ‘ = ] A m i! 1 ) 5 
B for t of human h s! y t 1 the | - } 
A I here | y « perf 1m the far t « 
j to lisp nse with c1al ¢ itact in ft H 1¢ 1 »a e | 1 the 
of Biggs, have not been ved sot | I ss, ] ined t i me 
in es il which, explained in a f said, ina | , 
ls, is, simply, that Biggs declines to accept What d’ye say, 1 to to di 
lispensation ner me this afternoor 
>» months after the da - I 101 it Ty ] 11 p 
1 that individual at dinner he ca tion 1 sur I | ind if I make 
wing a countenance ked st : I mentally beg his par t—t 
mnity. His words were fi B knew, when he gave that i 1 
int. They were: busy I was; but he did not kn ] 
‘I am going to board.” I also was to see the working of his « 


Ii was not a matter of any moment to me) or he never would have risk 


} 
vhether Biggs boarded or kept house. Biggs An hour from that time I stood before tl 


a bachelor; and, as he 








y put forth my opinion that 





of my fellow-men have no right to be housekeep- | bly and fashionably on T ; 
rs, such a mode of living being simply an arro- I was so extravagantly weleomed by Mings 
gation, upon their part, of the privileges of the | I at once conceived a suspicion it my in 
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Mrs. Mortimer 


M‘T) 


1e small of his back 


1 my hand, 


Finding at last that 
he lineaments, Mr. Pipes un-, you contrat 
| lecessary to say som¢ 


1 and sat down. ie 
i Pmy | ess; I th 











Fi led the desti 1 of th : i 
f ve the occupants into tl lodging-house 
These lodging-houses were built several storie 

5 1 
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Biggs was this moment con ¢ it 
hiskers with a bit of wooden } cket-comb 
rried, which operation was a favorite one w 
Biggs at all times 

‘* They failed, Sir, to carry refiner t i 


ir homes: it 


I} 


tragula conchylio tincta, Sir. Doesn't 
al tell of Troilus playing sick so that his fri 
ould come and see his handsome b« l-q 


h 
Bah! for such chaps.” 
Mings winked several times vi 
me to the ré ue with, 


**Why, you don’t mean to 





hat beauty of adornment is not] do y 
Both Romans and Grecians we part 
he adornment of the hou better cl] 
It was something to ew 
orch was inlaid with i l, with « 





er!” snarled Biggs 
**'That’s so,” said Mings, lool patror 
at Biggs; ** they called ‘em 

them a staff with which to knock 
ler on the head 
** Gracious!” was the exclamation of 
phronia. Mings went on: 

street entrance of a Roman 


‘* The 
ve be 

ier not 
n, but likewise 
ts to shriek out words 
‘ size to chain b 


n at once odd and handsom 


only spent great sums < 


pa 





f mana: 
iled to get a dc gr of st 

ter was called in and the pict 
tion las well 

‘*Which shows what humbugs tl 
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‘I was about to say, Madam, when I was in- Mrs. M‘Doit seemed unpleasantly 
ie iwnother furious fla at \I ! VW i | \ i ( ; 
have « ) Vi nations in their “4 is one 1 t the R G 
s to see tl in nature shows forth the | cian ] | ( v ha f n- 
t in eve of the world Civ - hotel In HH Cire | 
v 1 it rea Sa ¢ n | l Is |1 whatever, t S | the 
1] s and pleasures, M Li} eX] A ew so inns | me 
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k, Mad t the homes of t I ptians, | ¢ l V ly lity, fron teration 
S exactly they vy ] 1 of I It was the t R th 
i l li¢ ill Ving ft t er ( tu} na Or ni I I rt i yf t s( 
hing so pr sm 1 of « who had no frier i routes w they 
ot i , and to be n follow r out it led Even t 1 Old t t it it 
I Egyptians t in the same | prudent to take tl f with t 1, and 
1 e style for their dwel D rus vavs their n ] table furniture I 
t,in Thebes, there 1 m h es five l 1 bad f n to in i nowa- 

1 height but, as a ner thing, t v 1 »~ Ss 
e but two, the lower being oted to menial ‘*The rank of i was Mings’s response 
rposes, the upper for the reception rooms and | ‘* was more owing t unbounded private hos 

They content 
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restaurant than any thing else.” 


be a storm. 


it would fall on the head « 


‘icity of Biggs’s t 








» speaking over one minute at 





rs. M‘Doit; 


la, m1) 


twitching of his eyelids that it was not 
slumber; and I knew that if the storm did break 
Mings, it being an 
he does not believe in 





dear ?’ 


phronia, out of 


‘** The guests had no forks, consequently they 
got along the best way th coul lependir 
it ntions of t Siave \ ol | bowl 
{ WwW eT W 1 each cou to rel trom th 
hands any unpleasant effects. ‘T xchlea, or 
ited spoon, supplied the place of the f ind 
dexterous use of it was account is much 
n lishment as artistical carvi wouk 
) t vn day. Durin eating poems 
were } il, or chants s 1ich were listened 
o when the bustling and sq ling of the slaves 
allowed Altogether, a R n dinner was a 
scen confusion, noise, and jumble of food 


i scarcely suit a gentleman of this day 


omething more resembling a meal in a cheap 


I saw very plainly, as Mings finished, that if 
Biggs was not brought out in some way speedily, 
ind allowed to air his opinions, that there would 
For the last fifteen minutes he had 
been feigning sleep; I knew by the convulsiv 
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Mrs. Brown is such a stylish woman, and is ac- 
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men S d, too, that she should always i- 
den meet that fascinating fellow, ( t 
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‘sS are like 
lark, dreary da 
s a wondert 
ull its subtle m 
ur late visitor v 
for ow 
And the 
parate rooms, and since young girls have 
en freaks before there comes the fated fairy 
I dare say she dreamed about him all 
not inclin 
the customary manner, | cl teri 
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we were, in 
our own devices. Arria, as usua 
} al 


ng over the stiff old costumes—she al- 


had a quota of innocent vanity—and I was 

r with a music-book, which I had brought Lic phy 
from the music-room, in my lap, before the one of meeting many ladies, I spea 
portrait in the drawing-room. It was that of haps, to those whom I do meet.” 


ny ne 


1a 
some lovely woman, pale and dark-eyed, ar ‘* You are not improving m 


with a sweet face that seemed to exhale a f i Well—you forgive 
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a, 





finitesimal fracti 
very like my motl 


is Marriage at 
rrief—as the Tret h she d 
) k, and softer 


ipable of doing. Now, are you satisfied ?’ 
, e” f r | she swam in curves of mor 


** Will you tell me St. Agnes’s story? : " al 


He took a seat on the other side of the lou , languid ce, dre g of all t 
burying his elbow among the 1 yuund cushions, 1 y half 

and looking ever my shoulder at the musi¢ -book, 
so that I must still half turn my head to see him. 


As I did so he put up his hand, and by the mo- 
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l point d said, ‘No; the « est | tl pr when all the y f 
l you 1 1 notr ! I ed t s in t 1 
1 lood, or I] | V - | 1¢ thick on pool 
; Cc] I l up and 
ode heart’s-blood,’ 1 ned Tr - Ge ! f 1 her w . 
I LA i i | t w |] i - | ¢ ore int te ¢ tor \ 
t in tl bea cement Then 1 ( t pped i 
é 9 I } ' } ( ‘ . 7 — ¢ ~ } ss ’ lt 
her fort I lL < I f ! 
1 it k I t He y t st ttot 
| t in t I ( ntr 1 ¢ it first po n that he 1 
' but hardly 1 1 from the | lh « on the spot 
At that time they were not ec: le- | v lingering met 
L to cul n Ly nt mol le f ve c as « 
I | nV pl , on } fir S( for these \ Natur t 
many of the 1 ‘ rank, 1 wn | and w and regret alone could 1 l 
\ 11 nd netted t I ] } 
with its 1 ! hi ( Ince you dip} n tl rts? ef 
( t I ( 2) \ dre ] 
‘ S } lad ( S 1 } ) } . 
1 r in hot t rf l efflu- | to the « - ( ( 1 
ttm hes lured by | ot tur t ‘ . ‘ t ; 
] t] ( nt « ] Tl y y { , + 
¢ } } 7 t of i for ) ) { 
! L pury to t r 4 | i of } 
( t I I \ Alla 1 it mp ¢ of pear } ( 
t ] lan linan br t, and you 1} t up t 
‘ lence Fat li I led f of 
I i is 1 n s r | t the lace over 
1 « s told of the « ‘ \ un- O t 1 ed punisl t< 
no bird's win lanced that way; 1 I if \ 1 for it, f 1 
| ti made its haunt in the recking hol- wae ness h l nd i « 
| l on ¢ l t morn to 1 t mec fol ed t Count t i 
! noon still led forth by ] z -jin ther 
ll-summoning rav, at no s nightfall, a ©The ¢ t ascended bef him t 
to follow after him—rose the subtle, poisonous | room where was stretched an ¢ l, and y 
vay ind she had 1 | mash In t hot | lav brushes and col 
mid-summer these « began their work “6 ON vy paint!’ } id, and | | 
f h tl ut nd when “Paint? Whats ! ? And | 
itumn 1 cheeks, her | examined the room again and n S] } 
t ld that it was | paint the long fearful lay of the marshes; the 
nearly dot n the autumn | yellow sail motionless in the creeks; the mists 
ls and d rted their spell | that steamed over it like unshaped rainbowed 
ss ely, she crept | masses beneath the torrid blue of the burning 
lown into the Count’s room, warmed a moment | heaven? Should he paint the bare and sweat- 
by the great blaze there that tumbled up the jing walls of the room here, with the fungus 
chimney, and said: bedded under the cornice, and the moss upon 
‘Because I have sinned must you be pun-|the lintel? Or yet should he paint the c1 
shivered there before h v - 
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lifted 
ha fix 


her 
glit- 


re; this incarnation of en who 


head and regarded him with suc 








tering, swelling eve, bene ith the yellow ivory 
of the brow, above the clenched constriction of 
the lips’ skin drawn across the teeth ? 











put up her gaunt arm and bony hand, 
and veined like a thing of eld, looked at it with 
1 bewil red stare, and then hid it in the threads 
f her damp and scanty hair that was not yet 
gray, and gave again her eyes Tr ess 
As for him, he was for« l to gaze 
there, bending forward with his hands upon his 
s, the fair-faced knightly gentleman, bloom 
n his cheek life on his lip, health and 
ngth in every sinew, there came to him tl 
nowl lye, in low and deadly convicti n, ol 
wh s was | him—this shapeless spec- 
tac rro! So they sat, speechless, kissless 
i the Count ht well « now to 
ave them alone together. If Trefetheness had 
1 in that dreadful gaze, slowly frozen into 
ith—as it was, who can say that their pun- 


| ial ? 
thus sat fe 


, and entering, thei 








S zzii1 

i he two were left alon 
t ing her lips, she s: 

id , nor tears could change 
th no mirror for a ye 
» 

es and rose to wheel th 
demoniac thing to the wall. But as he did s 
her gaze followed him, and fell on her own im- 
ige reflected there. The Count, pacing the room 
below, biting his nails and worrying with time, 
heard the shriek that reed the tower and 





and died in swirls of 
There no- 
thing with which to end the ensuing swoon, and 
per yuld have ended only with life but 
for the pressure of thi bout her, the warm 
breath swathing her, 
ig in her ear. 
mirror 


the m 


rass, 


ruel echo above the creeks. was 
, 





laps it Ww 





arms 
the wi rds, tender as ever 


WI! 


was where ‘it 





Count return- 
had been placed, 





the 
gnes sat again on her low stool, and Trefeth 


ness had sketched the dreadful outline of his 
work. So day after day he sat painting, and 
lay after day she sat before him. It was the 
most exquisite refinement of torture. Could 
any suffering have been keener than his, not 


brought the 


perpetuate and 
f, but to inflict on her 


see to what he had | woman 
not 
repeat it on canvas himsel 
the yet more piercing pang afforded by his work, 
to her with And she—I 
think the way she endured it, never flinching 
beneath the gaze that had once been so ardent, 
revealing herself in her hideous pitiableness, 
knowing that now he sketched the knobbed tem- 
ple, and now the twisted limb; and here, where 
had been down and bloom, the of 
mould; and here, where kisses had been show- 
ered, the livid lip—that, in the conscience goad- 
ing him, the painter would not demand an atom 


Vout. XXII.—No. 130.—I 1 


only to 


dearer than heaven, only to 


stab every glance? 


tawny spot 


THE 





TREFE 
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have served the beast of your field; when you 
murdered in body and tried to do it in soul, our 
debt was squared. And after the day in which 
you brought me here to see her, and ga het 
the cursed mirror to see herself, in that day there 
was not another groan which had the right 
to wring from me! But you chose it; you put 








this work before me; e performed it 
faithfully, unsparingly. I would not have it 
ie Se he I meant the tally should be 


full—full of pain eal- 
nye 
shall ever know; for this was no puni 
past That e with. 
wages of a work I mean to do, and 
tt. I mean, Sir C 
‘An i m : did kill him, th 
justice, The 


ver in 


ery sigh and sting, and all re 


sin. 
iI will 
, to kill you!’ 
That 


ount’s 


ney 





en and there. 


of the C 





was § irapl manner 
death y 

r old house in the « ity a 
ld that had 


was 1 juired into. Agnes went back 


k the wailing 
rn of her death in life at 
8 of 





the tower. Different air and « did all for 
the poor little wretch that it n and so was 
our family founded. 

‘Then we 

‘Wn et. } 


le is our descent,” he 
Agnes from that hour 

h with Trefethe 
hurch and watched her 
and though still silent, 
ms of their garments never touched, 
they knelt at the altar and offered 


nonora 
replied. ** T: 
r again exchanged spec 
Daily he stood in the « 
enter and depart; 
though the her 
daily t 


» conclude: 
neve ness, 
and 


together 





the same prayer. And day after day, as he re- 
turned to his desolate home, it seemed to hir 
that some trait in this picture of his penanc 
was wal 1 retouched it so that tl 








di t t. this 
half nce t least 
Hea Ss] ‘ted the 
{ r part of h I ng these 
marshes—a work which she ex ed thorough- 
lv, and thus all ited the misery of countless 
laborers upon their surface; the remainder was 
bestowed in ceaseless charity. For herself, she 
lived like an anchores but ther s no death- 
bed unsoothed by her, no prison-ward unsained, 





no ffold unascended ; and when the ten vears 
out of keer st, 
she had reached 

recepted of God 
life to the other, 

rich dark cit 

is said, for St 

III.—MAURICI 

As he fin l we were both startled by a rapid 

step behind us coming up the draw nv-roo n 
‘*My God!” said Maurice, springing over the 
loungé Do you know no better, Trefetheness, 








than to tell su story to this child?” And 
raising our eyes, there stood Arria in door- 
way, pale to fainting, and falling forward just as 


What a picture she w 


Maurice caught her. 
I If! She had put on a brocade of gold 


hers 





the sumptuous train lifted over her arm had 
fallen, and was trailing heavy and glistering be- 
side her. Round her vy t she had tied, like a 
Franciscan girdle, a cord of od-red cornelian 
beads, and over all had thrown a shroud of price- 
less old black lace, whose rents and rust contrast 
and effect ignored Pallid and remote behind 
the veil, it was somethi more than her swoon 
that startled us—she was the very picture of 


Agnes Trefetheness there above us! It coul 


l 
touched her so, I 


never be the simple story that 
hought ; and now [see that it was the first pre- 
monition of her fate—a physical terror, an un- 


future 


n of the 
1 her upon re- 


psychological confessi 

, When Maurice question 
it it was not what she had just hean 
ldenly, while she listened, chill crept over 


rer, and a great dread, and she seemed to be 





standing on the edge of 
retreat. 


a gulf, with no power to 
I went up stairs with her, but Maurice 
would not relinquish his burden, insisting on car- 
rying her. She, however, slipped to the floor, 
While 
she cleansed her beautiful hair from the Cologne- 
r having 


and clung only to his arm as we went. 
water in which it had been deluged, after h 
rested for a few moments, I ran down to the 
drawing-room again to pick up the music-book 
and restore it to its place. 
ing slowl and down the room, while Tre- 
fetheness had unfolded a paper, and was running 
an eye down the leader. 





Maurice was walk- 


v 
h 
n 
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‘* And what were vou making out of this. lit- 
tle maid?” said he, stooping for the music-b 
ind placing it in my hand. “Strange ¢ 
for 1! Come, let me see if vou understand 


ve chosen sc me | 








Will 
I] hed Ext 
1 r heard a man 
brows gay] sat ¢ 
leaves. Suddenly 
parted the r, and 
his innocent way, half incredulous, half plea 
1 moment, then brok« blossom from its stem 
as the glass stood near, and tossed me the | 
‘Catch the crystals in it he said f 


is one of his peculiarities never 
had bee 


at n interrupt 
Who has ever denied the } 


wer of enchant 


ment in music? the absolute thrall and glan 

it exercises—all the foree of incantation 
conquest—the souls it carries captive—the 1 
tha rose to sl breath sound—the f f 
Hamelin’s pied piper—the siren’s song—the I 
lev’s lyre! If Savonarola himself had |} l 
Maurice si he would have ceased fulminatic 
and burned no more Decamerons in the publ 
square; and if he sings in hell, the angels w 


If it had been 
ome 


aven to listen! 
ve be 
brimmed and 


devotees: 


overflow 








with passion as the sky h light, sweet to 
tic full of hints of odorous night-blooms, of 
low nds and summer stars, of rich dusk 





77 


, the word If gues 





melting in delicious close, as it was, at the 
the glance, the magnetism of the singer, eve 
heart beat quicker and every cheek flushed w 








vilities. I looked at Arria who had 
nd stood at the opposite end of tl 


piano, her eyes fastened on Maurice's, gl 


its own possi 





stolen down a 
Wit 


her face still and always so pal 





her smile, too, like arrowy light, coming ar 


whole cot 


roing and transfusing her ntenan 
with every pulse of the brooding dream in wl 


the music had folded her. Then I looked at 


Trefetheness where he leaned in the door-way, 
suffering his paper to hang forgotten, and gazing 


through the lofty window at the blue heaven con- 












THE 





ipon the keys, and his eyes meeting Arria’s. 
At last he rose, and putting his fingers in his 


pockets with the air of one who was petted in all 


manner of incorrect trifles, though really he had 
never had any one to earess | 


1 had therefore, as he once t 





i'l tible, be it said, and str 





twice up and down the room. 
] 
in existence,’’ said he, ** that I ne 


} 


‘Sound is such a positive thing to me—such 


t 
is no being when again swallowed in the 


silence from which it rose. I look to see all the 


‘** Mass, you can not tell! Serve him uy a 
nature/—that is, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
gar and morning paper—and you have the 
riginal flavor of the article. Herewith I follow 


your example—which, by-the-w 





Ly, is not yet set. 
You will not know me when you see me again. 
Mesdemoiselles, I expect toilets that will make 
my dinner-friends gnash their teeth 


s Flemish.” And he 


with envy at 
the proprietor of such el 
paused in front of me an 


** Maurice,” I said. I 


> 


‘And you are already sorry you asked the 
on, and tremble at your audacity!” he re- 
lied, witha laugh. ‘I 
man, my dear—a very well, and a ver pp) 
ne, and mean to be a better one. Happier 
than I ever was before, since Fate has let this 








n still a verv young 





happy 





sunshine in upon me.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ you received that so urbane- 
ly, Sir—’ 

‘* What?” he exclaimed, in mimic horror at 
my latest monosyllable. ‘‘ Oh, go on.” 

‘* That I shall ask another question 

‘**T am entirely at your ladyship’s command, 
and will certainly reply.” 
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don t vouthfulness of t ex] ] 
never | 1. Ihave1 r tae! 
of that glori p! I 
been plu l, and bath | | t 
blissful tid ll it was t I t 
world ar 1 t] | ve 
( nt in which I lived. O will 
ul stand, fair i lis that I] } 
ture ’ id 
speck upon : . the | a 
tiful bul 

Tre ss laughed 











| 
ria 
A 
} 
ind had that indes | cl ' } 
whethe is in the manr or in the pers 
subdues all men at onc nd is even } v)- 
edged by women Of this I had not] 
t h in a twilight we 1 ht eas ] I 
mistaken for each othe let her s K, Or! 
only sig] ls s l confess Part of 
lt i yo % 
rt npres 
pi to sno! 
ser a Ss pre ul 1 
ful w nd ev. 
< It < f they wer 
contidenc I hav 
known radiant women of preceding nerae 
tion, from whose beauty s tl moved a 9 
the street, unacquainted wayfarers stood a 
with lifted hats, as if a queen had passed; and I 
think Arria inspired vou with the same er I 





seemed the ur rsal feminine ty] nd you felt 
in paying her homage, you paid homag 
womanhood Nothing « ld V 

been lovelier than she, as we crept dow 
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l, laughing and courtesying 
All at once she ceased, 


in the 


glass; and I saw 


in the deor of the mu 
with a strange, 


him. 


his reflection, wit 
hers the military sa- 
id to sweep away 
hile making a mock 


I heard Maurice’s ste] 
breaking out of you 
There, he 


run up and have th 


ir capers, 


came, 
t of our 


hostess wh 


never t 


» other way, I 
id just saun- 
as I said, 


u will be so dig- 


room which, 


» nicely, with a little virtu- 


iin from the 
on occasion. 


1, and try to do 


confusion and plainly-hidden agitation, 
very body will make your trouble less.” 
* Approving 
P Ara.” 
Arria is such a little nuisance you can’t be 
ss with her,” 


1y uncle 


ous 


that 


ly, but not lovingly, as they would 


she said, coaxingly, and just 
descended and the ; gan 
come, 
Maurice spoke 
uld not 
smile, the careless grace and merry freedom, 
had he the 
elegant gentleman. I hardly dared believe it was 


very truly when he said we 


know him again; the sweet, deep 


vanished ; was stately, courteous, 
the same person with whom we had laughed an 
hour ago, and I saw Arria set her little white 
teeth and draw in her breath as he approached 
Just then Trefetheness moved a chair: in 
esenting some one my hand was caught, and 
fore I could release it the wrist quite badly 
prained. I saw that Maurice would ignore my 
inticipatory tremor, but before he could speak 
rria had stepped quickly to his side. 
‘*You have no right to said 
», hastily ; ‘you have no right to jest with us 


two manners,” 


inquiries, 


S face 


with Maurice. 
and down the 


Maurice’s con 


1 
n so young as he, severai 


y mustaches, som 
iry, some foreign, ali bearing witness of ¢ 


tivation and that strange lled refit 


art of 


some sligl blasé, some eager 


thing c: ement, 


and m¢ the sinning idsomely 
as ever, all w 


As I completed a second survé 
t Maurice’s, a servant 


wicked men, 


my eye m¢ 


filled my glas 


significant deprecatory smui¢ 
aightest-laced maid wl 
ays could not have resi 
need I have a second thoug 
be they what they would, it was 
1 still left Maurice 

Maurice. ‘Trefetheness, I saw, had seldom met 
these peopl , and though 
there was a shade of haughtine ss in | 
manner that I 


lowed them all to become aware tl 


S associates ha 


SCIT-poss¢ ssed and gay 
as ever, 
had never surmised, and he al- 
iat he 
Trefetheness he ights. 

had a right—of their 
of their vices none. 


surveyed 
Well, he 
virtues he possessed al 
Just 


them from the 


before we rose the 


famous drinking-cup, with its crystals and car 
table. Colonel 


himself, and turned it 


buncles, was placed upon the 
Vansycle 


drew it near 
3 : 
slowly about. 


“ry 


Ihe happy thief who makes off with this, 
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Dresden 
a fortune in exchange.” 


said Mauri 


ike a fl 
indeed !” 
concerning 
hysts are not dia 

a fancy that the g 

neath his ¢ 

hed in his batl 
lf so strong a ho 
»s break in and 

‘ss to me. 

ll have 


Ameri 


the 


an 


nurs 
1 his har 


i many 7 
th its fellow, 


leg 


‘\ n 
Guad 
Ve ¢ lave a Su] 
ntinued Maw 
re is a brief motto 

panscel 


Yet 


ation 


iracters, wh« 
can dete 
r why their 
‘Coming with « g 

*“Its fellow ?” continued t - r, turning it 
examine the ci i a s simple self. 
The ba 


ridly adorn 


10W 


be: 


Ap eee 
to 


one 
signifi 


rime, going wit 


ng characters are mere initials quite 
a ma » motto reads . lainer than 
ne: Bel Felipe Oli- 


ay Garcilasso. 


ul 


vith a low music 


wn in — gn resi 


I \ 
wily d 
or Don vie 
n for my ni 
** Which niece ?” whisper ] 
“ The lo 


riage fee,” said Arria, gayly rising. 


ks o fs six princesses must be my mar- 
And before 
for us I saw the 

, and heard him 


r heness closed the 
ban raise the brimn 
im: 
la salud di eee 
Trefetheness shut the door behind Mek. 
**Do you leave them ?” I asked 
‘*It’s too long a session for me,”’ he replied. 
‘Maurice’s dinners are grand affairs. I’m not 
ip to them. I can’t sit and soak till past mid- 
night. There has been enough of that in the 
refetheness.” 
‘*T suppose we can go where we please now ? 
asked Arria, 


| he turned, 


a 
were only 


TREFETHENESS. 


Guadalajar: 
sa del ver: 


lowing La ri 


ming 


away. 


his relatic 


ike of 


rying fo 


lom of manner as 


Xo 
I 


la } > 
Lowed—neltn 


‘* What, « 


stre 


Then Arria 
_ »lease don’t. 
at once—I 
world were going wrot ’ 
suppose I’ve to thank Réve and his entr 
it. Don't laug h at me, Maurice, plea 
» laid her little hand on his arm. 
Maurice ush surged up 
face, and I ; him shake off the hand, 
i yn +s fr ‘re more to fall ? 
‘*Come out from the shadow, you 
and let us see you. What the 
ras turned down for? No wonder you're blue, 
with all the red shut out of th 
he said. om ey 
thei 


eh 
started, and a 


is 


1eir bat! e has just 1 out of a Psyche- 
glass.” He cat a spray of moss-rose buds fi 
the mantle and fixe m in her belt. Then 
as if t » for me, but ther 
great Japan lilies in the other vases 
and looking at them and at me he shrugged hi 
shoulders comically and hastened out. 

The next evening Maurice’s step 
sounded in the hall, and, what was unusual, 
came in. 

‘¢ Trefetheness here ag: ole ?” he said. Tha 
is good. I have been obliged myself to neglect 


my little cousins.” 


om 


quick oa 
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. { fell, Maur : 
re people were ¢ 
lin -nigt Arria g I 
) ld it m it in his 
er, i I he ( 1} 
t a « ’ sa 
r 1 a corner of th i ) , on nent. 
mi In the drawing-room Mau comn 
- little feet!” And | march uy and down as usual with | 


in a moment alterwar 


He caught Arria’s ]} 





tl flashing eyes and pt ud i 
| I Directly afterward ‘*She has not many inches No\ 
ou most interest ¢ 
) ou not see their re- 
s nd that one would go mad in quite 
a ion as the other ? } 
y that Arria looks 





A 
_ 
f 


my ¢ 


“66 


Not in the least. Do not fl ts? 
Vhy—did you know—oh, 


‘Like you? 
rself with the fancy of being Arria’s shé 








ter vo 
ow: you are an entire ly distinct individual.” don,” I began. 
ed stiffly down, ‘‘ Granted at the moment But 





Just here Guadalajara st } 
took the vacant seat in front of Arria, and, turn- 
hecan to make her his compliments. After 
Maurice leaned over and spoke there was not one with 

. the undarned, 


though you 
and 





a few seconds 
i¢ ting : 


; llusion to the state h 

at he made, and of course 1n- the orig 

ly ; and a moment afterward the 

ajara had forgot 1e existence | eX! 
ladies in the world, still do, a thousand little 





sion, I’ve no doubt that, im 


stence, you have committ 





s r Gua 


f all the charming young 


( 
in defense of some one whom he called his Reina , es to which nothing coul 
Santa, and whom, Maurice argu d. under that | them.” 











‘inal fabric. And, with y 
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l are f g to be cross, breat 1d ft n « 1 his ¢ tw la ¢ 
\ forting sense of ! I played Ww I pa 
Wo y 1 think s Bu one 18 Wl J t ‘ had cl sed the d I tv S throw! 
R ims, you remeu ind t cross Was | V pen, and men enters bea Mau- 
hi iT e of punishme! I kt disordered, and bleed W hie 
| it?” said s V t you \ rew, and v s own phys 
us for—disliking n ity men? n r M id nof in ‘| the- 
\\ so it would appear I I l at A S is no k ] 
\\ | but W LiKe , vou kK \ ( i tha { { 1 the « p- 
\ h is to cover a multitude « I cloa er was that 
And do you second that motion, litth \ I | vel I re—a wil 
UX n t 3 i 
I ha half the mind to tell a fib and been pe ed in 1 ‘ $ conce] 
\ [1 l, ; ng up my t g I ‘ ir i l V 1 any 
\ pre s pair I got on my hands! | r t M eye 
\ l t ih. Why didn’t vou tl on | ind | l s wi it iron 
] us to-night, duenna ? ! 1 I 1 st and 
i n't dream of in 251 s i 











I l eli} i creatures 
\N | your arts w i he « es to-mor- | f | 
: rta will d would pi the futu 1 paying 1 1 to 
A he <« J ut | Ma ny thir t Was t ) 1 till 
orders fo1 ] that 1 l \ it 1 | nd then 
tl { 


i Juix und I will \ | | uid A 

. 1 

i) W 1 \) if i kK il 
You going ¢ s] Guadalajara, ri 





i t detain y Lan do any | I i Mauri 
A I il tort st ¢ ( ‘ Sst Ww u 
s Guadala jara ?” I said, re mber W t f ls Ss Was una- 
| I S A gleam f da thre a 
Hi 1ed 1 looked « it me as t ( ward and t spl s the ‘ it the 
He |} td still wind up the reins and 
| fron lto|1 if l. 
mo Kiss me, child! 1] 
i Nel ) ? m s ped, I is s il I 1d kiss- 
ced n-|ed the half-upturned ft t 








ving th, the 
lmv< asked Arria rses rising slowly on t hau s, and all 
“rn 931 ft 3 y a ss Wi! 1 { i ( - 
| t t lous peo] W bat] f 1, and 
I 1 pleut rs issisting Ma e, W y ild 

: t exertion rength had occas l ha 

Ma e, | up, he tied t Sh g to his s g | h 
1 s l took t pars | 1 not left him since nor h r eyes 
1 ques n I cen his Now as s it ! head 
mocking obeisance and Guadalajar: V physician ent 1 his s unclosed, 
lifted Arria’s fingers and retired 1 his eyelids fell, and it ied a | lying 

3 if from royal presence, turning only at t ) is 


Pr ae } wine l 
r, and there throwing 1 


h over their loo late!” exclaimed the doctor, under his 
ilders eath, but at the s 4 curling lips an- 
nou 1 that Maurice’s old spirit was with him 

IV.—INTO THE DARKNESS. 





’ mom murmured his de- 
a I 1@ In such spl cislo! Maurice made a gesture of dissent 
on a shutter. II [he alternative is de said t other 
guitar—took it, and The large eyes opened a moment more on 
ng—made me sing it to} life. He lifted h l 





red—declared that is meaning, and 


it bent her face nearer his. 


and Art aimed 


1 
1 only to | sor 


had made me; f 


or an hour ‘Shall I live ?” I heard him whisper. 
was as much at my feet as if Arria did not Aria rose and rem 1 


ained an instant. The 





HOO 


the D 














pleased with the new atmos] 
and seemed willing that 
Ife had 


ak, and gradually I saw that h 


was centred, 





continue forever. neither 





ability to 
1 ¢ } 


seemed fT 


and amassing health and 


saving 





strength for some future work—and that was 


Arria scare¢ ly S} oke so often 
‘sence, but she constantly hovered 


rr little 


surely coming. 
is I in his pr 


ibout 





him with ministrations ; she 


soothed him to slumber by distilling perfumed 
waters on his head, drop by drop, like a clepsy- 
dra; she woke him with the tender pressure of 
her fingers, and by her overhangin z presence 


perchance filled his sleep with dreams. 





rawing 
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H 
nt 
ce 
\ Set | ut d Visil eX I of inte t 
musem¢ I took to wing sat be 
1 for ins ion, he putting finger t 
my ] cate | ong I 
s and stems L press 
nto her scr Lb tas 
At this t rG | L 
reent that ] s finally prot j , 
Maurice shrugged his shoul It | I 
yur fairy-wor said | Child 1 
ftly; I 1 at t ht of it.” 1 
lay as they t him with their 
old ¢ mes, tl robes stiff with gok t] 
webs spider la ersonating all the v 
drat “= ) 1 ley nd mes of 
tl I'refetheness descent, G ] ent ] 
‘*Tt is altogether strang end t : 
h said thi r] 1 Dor 
m | k Macbeth, with the witcl 
of t Heath of I es flourishing befor 
said M feel 
‘You are transported a cent ‘ ‘ 
- > is imt er } , 
d But it is imy li 
‘* And all the other im] id Maurice, witl 


a gav glance for Arria. 


After the momentary stillness 
Don bent beg 
to the otl 
ture. A 


Maurice rose on 


that ensue the 
words, and we retiré 

oom, at Maurice's ges- 
brief sentence or 





ler en 





than ever, with his features stern and set 
} 


», and beck 


marb] 








‘The Senor Guadala; n offer 
of |} hand,” said he, abru] ng he 
with his glittering eye. 

She waited a moment, 1 his 


own came evenly 


again, 





fetheness hauteur, not unpleasing to the stately 
lover, 1: **T regret that I must have the pain 


of declining. 


sal 


‘*Eh?” said Guadalajara, half-springing for- 


ward from his seat, as if it were impossible 


that 








THE TALE OF THE 


had heard aright. ‘‘ A Guada 
e with a Guadalajara ? 
looked so lovely in 


shadows of emerald 


wed again. She 


nt dress, with its 
n and its adornment of silver, that this re- 

sal was maddening 

And to does the 

is she should despise the race of 

? W 


he refuses to wear it ? 


what Senorita object ? 


he 


sn 


} 1 " 


le th 
hat is there 


Who ut 
1 the name Guad: 


} 1] 
1! ua 


many ywels,” 


open v 
me. 
not to the 
| Arria, gently. 
‘* And w 


name, 


hat then ?” 
Yourself, Senor.” 
Me? Me! Be You, 
! Do you think my blood is water to brook 


Your l 


unci 


rr | 
a—Trefethe- | 


1 insult ? », your cousin, 
hia’? 
nsible 


orward and bound up the 
Cuban could say yea « 

claimed Mauric 
Guadal 


nd then 


nt 


fire. 


lalajara glared about him for a mom« 


threw the penknife into the 


Gazing after it, he looked up finally into Arria’s | 


said he, then, to 
ion and regain his knowledge 
vattered, ‘* you are not 

I have made the 
econsider my pr 


‘‘ Seforita,” endeavoring 


‘ I beg her to r _ 

sal, and me to bid hope.” 

** Sefior, I can not bid you hope.” 

it I shall do so.” 

hy?” escaped Maurice. 

‘ Porque, mi demonio,” said the other, turn- 

x upon him as if glad of any s] 
“esta d lita es, y sera 


iadow of an at- 


, ° 
de mis ¢ 


‘«* Hope is the lover's staff; walk hence witl 
that!’ and walk Spanish muttered Maurice, 
sinking back exhausted. After this he did not 
peak again, but closed his eyes; and with 
many demands for water, and with the applica- 
tion of his usual medicines, and the beating up 
and arrangement of his cushions, and with now 
1 gentle fanning and now a redoubled wrapping, 
chafing of hand and pressing of temple, and one 
or two faint glances from the dark hollow eye, 
a sigh, a groan, and a fit of coughing—with all 
that the Sefior Guadalajara was content and 


” 


so 


eager to go; and drawing breath as if he had 


escaped from a lazar-house, and felt the horrid 


phantom of Death sitting on his shoulders and 


x at his throat, he reported to the con- 


5D 


clutchin 


book or 
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poor Mau- 


him that 


1e@ very |} 


tf 


tore off the swathir 

‘*There!” said he. 
as th 
led upon to su 


of those men 


roughly frightened 


cal rrender his own 


Is on 


me no uncle 
little mistres 

Day followed day now, 
1e had said 


ntihle 


ratched her anxi 


g her I 1 
not only of every breath 


, yet 
1 to take note 


seeme 
wht mirror 
A. Yet at 
infrequently, a look of trouble, 
fear, stol 


if it were the spiritual mi 


} ¢ 


der depth of he S. 


» into those eyes 

isma ris 

tof her soul; : 
han Maurice with 


e from her h 
| 


soon it assert i rt 
encil or needl 
ther led her into the garden, now 
the glory of its autu 
m her keeping with 
we r he knew 
‘ed to certain sy} 
v of his health ; 
ver leave his little 
> should accompany 
We had already rec 
Mauri 
to our first 


] 
} 
i 


mn s 


alvias, or r 
sha . 
th 


so well. 


rdet 


people, it \ 


we him. 


ball. ; 
in our lives. I looked forward to 
y of delight; but Arria, 
of sharing my sentiments, regarded it 
rather as a necessary evil; and then I saw that 
she had expressed little mirthfulhess lately 
any occasi¢ in per- 
son, more quiet in manner, sadder and dreamier 
inmind. Far from interpreting aright all that 
lay so plainly before my eyes, I looked to T 
fetheness for an explanation, and be 
‘losely that I 


it with vague expectanc 


instead 


yn—had seemed to grow taller 


re- 
ran to watch 
ume 


his demeanor so clos bec uncon- 
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< l xD! 1 l 
I ca library on t I it of Ul 
Ma j ! ut i I tur ze 1 1 
| l no fault in that touet, 4 
misti 1 | th your ] hes and 
sn diminished Alp at § t 
| ( \ a ‘~ 
( - $s ol t col A V 
i it t 
I t ] a il h t } < to- 1 
But il ) { himselt t 
4 { nh lis { rin ti 
i t his tl 
( i lig 1 iS t 
Arria ! L | I 1 mi N 
L it low Mau t ise Lol 
le for yout LOK 
| upon d ie pleas 
i is I i in | Le let 2 
I | f I | tas ‘ 
iri - i l 1 i it 
I Ahi = at = i 
} t 
b j nt 
i V I tral 
I la Marquise, § iM want 
n I 1 vist and roll 
hn p r to ] ( mpl P Lol i 
rt mournin And while Iw ler 
if ‘Tret icss W ild be t ( t « A 
ve Wi 1 on the stairs with t crowd rd 
some us exclaim 
co A 1 Trefetheness has taken a fe at 
li I 
W Tret ness ? ked an 


name 
‘Has M: » lived to al r to old Tre- 
Not he, with that pretty cts o for his 
bride.” 
‘+ A little nonnett "7 
‘It must be a recent Fair, he is so dvot 
Here there was a sudden vat ney, and wi 


I scarce ly d ire d le ok 
hen I saw Mauri 
le over Arria, so that 
ut Arria was gazin 


and as 





steadfastly itt 
if some pain transplercec ¢ held lil L 
sword. Maurice is amust 1, I thoug! ynd does 


not wish her to see 11; and Arria is angry. 
Maurice ted hit 1 nodded ab- 
lly to some one, and a moment afterwat 
s had parted the tl gy and taken 
“oe, After had once or 
rooms I glanced up at Trefethen 


| he keenest 


pale, with the 


then ere iself am 





stract 


Trefet! 





we twice 





ry watci- 





nis ™m 


nd f 


vi 


eves, and with firt 


uth, while his glance 
uaa Weu & 





1 up and ¢ 


yu rather take Arria?” a 


sing 


10 


ing occa 


wouldnt 


sal 


n 


ther have 


1 


t 


he, 


. + } 
o fasten my glove 5 


down on me, a 


‘Sand d 


smiling 


me. 


rie + 
niy see 





wn. 
sked I. 
nd tak- 


Laurice 
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I i fond of At 
| n turl ind look ut 
‘Po you remen A 
sked : “You a 
+ } + 
m to t refetheness th a 
id Corl t 
There only t I re} 
it would be 1mposs : 
AT heiess is ¢ ( 1 
1 els of § at ri 
answert ( y h ing t i 
I 1 up at his f1 t 1 f 
¢ XT 
rh tl { not t 
a f ( t 
1 -S] pa 1 
Instantly it flashed 11 ll 1 | 
t | ( 3 I dr it l 
] 
rm 
| 1 fool he « 1 v 
ind “Tg ild have § l 
‘N l1 1ured, as soon is I « n 
ril iv ] 
we cal t | t t 
Iw i €3 
| “7 y 11 ul [ 
S t 
I looked up at hus face ¢ ) 
| } ¥ +} } 
1 ils i> ha i i Li } 
take 1 » Maw I said 
lt w not long | M i t be 
Arria \ i na t 
Guadalaju S was heated l 
n r, she ¥ t 1,1 f tl 
excited; but the proud Cuban ¢ I 
tion of re isl hit and still to mm I 
t whirled, near and away At first Ma 
looked on gravely and ill-plea ; then 
¢ el ped his 
ra n, a tie! 
he waltz still cont 
nation OF ils ¢ 
9 Li 
we foundt t the so! n 
s to have been the mghts ttraction 
lent from the loss of their p! per a 


ostess 


vas pitiful 
and as he recely 





y one woul 


ful regret, 1 





nowing 








xd brow, fl 


major from mi 


in her ian nt 
1 it and cond 
s grave Ut nd, | 
l ive § pect¢ 





nor 


passed we found that the beautitul side 
hind us. Maurice howed—it seemed h 
ready some acquaintance with her; sh 


arm, and am 
ier liquid notes 
| 


; 
i 
his in 


and | 


| thrilling throng. 


t 


it at tl 








. 

















pe 


ver a hushed ai 





air; and Mauri 
at he saw, Guadalajara cat 
When the s ng ce ised Arria 
rward with the Cuban | 


» notes we await. 

gs us at its will.” 
stood with the bouquet unconsciously 
and looking away ab- 
A faint smell of al- 
fused in our neighborhood, 
and it seemed to me that the room darkened and 
» faces t 
r J 


ok a purple tone. It was only an 
had yurse to my Vinaigrette ; 
bouquet was 
had fall nh, 
ff and pallid as an ivory carving, fainting into 
the arms of Maurice. 
‘*Po not follow,’ aid al as he bore 
I choose,” | 
fore we gained the door the carriage was 
another was placed almost directly at our dis- 
posal, and we rolled home in it together. 
‘* Maurice made her faint!” I said. 
‘Yes; he knows a thousand subtle arts of 


the kind. He has probably some antidote in 
the same pocket whi 


h he will administer, and 
she be no atom the worse.” 

“* Trefetheness!” I cried. ‘* Why don’t you 
speak to Maurice? Or, why don’t you make 
Arria love you?” 

**T could not make Arria love me; and I owe 


muel 
) 


much to Maurice that my duty is difficult. 


lear Mauri 





inl 
Dink 


a reservoir ¢ 


anointed At 


i adtast 


it was impossible not to n 


» was so still, where 


r, Inasmuch a 


her seniority. But jus 
happy, forgetting right and wrong, pas 


¢] metthien tiniu rT . 
in the certainty of Mauri s affec 














imev. re 
I Lrefether 
t impossible rr 
t r patients; and { me, I grew feeb 
cer beneath the burden that oppresse 
me Our life there was tl al t hor 
[ never | Arria for a moment; we both wer 





I mpanions for 
tra nanda ment Arria’s i stinct 
bent for flirtation I had counted upon as a t 
sistance, but it had totally deserted her. I 
myself made few acquaintances, and refuse 


nearly all proffers of friendsh por attention. I] 


was looking on one evening at t] stream of 
promenaders over the great piazza, with 





and Arria not far 
about to offer 
when Mau 


most touci! 





f while you 


myst 





** Dear child!” said he; then, after a 


brief 





u distrust me 


just the 


“Well?” he questioned, with 
| iil. 


impatience; ** 


“py iy do no 


least 





gatherin from 
ked through my 


r, if I 


remite himself if he 


** Maurice.” I re pli 1, gf courage 
» wide darkness on which I | 
Ww Sé sey do not dist ust 
I sh an J 
in your position.” 

ey l 
* Lead 

from 


vou, ¢ 


ould distrust 


mean that it is impossible for me to 
He lifted ky. 
me Deliver me 
**Child!” he 


] 


es to the starless s 


his ey 
not into temptation. 


evil,” } said, 


solemnly 
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r; but n when in my need I eall 
why will he not help? Oh 4 I } 
\ iw I say I) en all my life | ‘ 
different speech from t \ h is kn 
1 the time ¢ rt ka I 
I do not ki t lang I 
of the court- \ l } 
this strange t e of sin, can not 1 
Well, « 1! pi f I ‘ 
n t ¢ ived tl 4 ect, | 1 t I 
lullat And in } for 1 1 
There w i fearful s} ess al 
tinct s to every s le, which told pla 
eno ot | acut uiter 
**Do you think, M ( I ventured af 
vhile to that Ar ld refuse to n 
t] ) 
‘ TY ) ] ] } 
( it W 1a mit l ( t 
“You ha very st f t and 
! You ki hat A 3 1 ] 
| eness But t \ f 
n, v ld that « t be |] ? You 
well that v | tl is 1 
t mat And t 1 her s I 
then? You would Ide I said the \ 
x ! . 
] } } 
! | 
} 
] i 
{ 
hie 
ind | 
from 
!’ v his last 
then 





companionship I ha 
vith such 
I have never held her in n 
as now I hold you, little niece. Please 


r shall !” 


a kiss 





won vou; 





and wordless. 

relieved ?” he ask 
**Do you feel that 4 
and expostulated, and 1 
head? For the sweet 


our cor sation has 


you 





ive been 


» stood then a few minutes longer moti 


rude 
] 


pe 


» mistress of my house, and as 





to e 
I ¢ 

s I be- 

v arms 


God, I 


sin 18 
that 


I find, 











as Maurice plied me w 
tle questions my own conscience deadened, my 
reason grew confused, I could make no replies, 


raze wandered bewilderedly through the 





my ¢ 1 

dark ; I was trembling y limb. I 
had no word to give him, 1 g sentence 
of conviction. I only that th >was wrong. 





‘You can not tell?” he said. ‘And byt 
God above me, in the dark and cold, neither 
can 7 tell!” 

And placing my hand again within his arm 
he stepped with me from behind the buttress, 
and strolled up the promenade as lightly and 

’ th between us had not 
I felt from that 
moment, craven and weak that I was, that, if 


last words 

concerned two souls’ salvation. 

they sinned, I was in league with their sin. 
V.—THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

The waters proved so beneficial to Maurice's 
health that we remained at the Springs until 
the h 
the city we spent the night at an old haunt of 
his, the lovely Leaping River. It was cool and 
late, the foliage had lost its first flush and hung, 


save still here and there a group of vivid scarlet, 





use was closed, and on our way back to 


r 
> 
\ 


y of the trees were al- 
ready bare; the whole place in the dull Novem- 
ber fogs had a weird aspect; and the dash of the 
Fall filled the ears with a slumberous, monoto- 
nous, universal din. 


sere and brown. Many 


Maurice had avoided Ar- 


young 


bi 

















leaned t -trees and tossed thei 
naked arms, the wind rushed down and filled the 
chasm and soared away again; every thing was 
dark with terrible suggestions around, and before 
me fell forever t white phantom, steep ové 

st p B it dog fol 

ly, and was uman companionship. I 
had reached y point, and there at last 
my ascending course was checked by a rushing 
murmur, distinct from the water’s, and swellin 

with near and n roach; dust and gravel, 
twigs and boughs 1 down around me; and 
with a thunderous echo an enormous fragment 
of the limestone bounded across my sight and 
fell, lodged in the very footprints from which I 
had recoiled. Blinded and deafened but for a 
moment, I quickly began an examination, which 


end 


t 


} 


y 


my 


Standing an 


batHed incapacity ; 


neath 
the un 
shel in 
procec 
only a 


tasy, 
fall 


} 
iu 


1 


k 


1 


mge-val 


al 


fa 
above me, 


Bes 


1 surveving it with 


x it seemed impossible to 
path, and there were no 
n far below, where tl 
already boiling wildly be- 


he Fall. 


I looked up at 
cked, creviced, and 


mbled at thought of 


les I was, after all, pursuing 


» dead voi 


me 


to 


Y 


i sound—out alone in all this 


Vv 








» some 


ruin, 


ht I knew, some pha 


mystery, pursuing, tor augh 





> horrid ghostly foot- 


I looked forward, 
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n me before I 


w of 


iat thev should kn¢ 


| f the mor 
1 to the iad don 
but I slipped into a seam of the r 


ent, for good « 


no wrong 


w that they migh 
he fallen fragment he placed 
itso € is\ to seal { 
he g 
and endeav 


wn in its progress, 
surveyed him a 


»path. She mo- 
‘ke in quick sharp tones as if 


there were not time for many of them. 
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retreated in terror from the : 
billowy flames beneath Arria accepted the at- 
i was curter to G 
r to Trefetheness ; to-d i dane 


her lovers, 


uietly at home w 


rlancing toward Maurice: yet 
, as it were, through every pore 


every perception of her soul, of 














ls till their ¢ Ss met 
1 } sO ] or otl 
veness int house.” 
Establish a 1 pre 





ss, now 
Maur I 
“when you oy t e litt 
1 | like the priest goi 
Holies 
r God’s sake, child! 








** And will our lives ever t 





ley are groaning into 


id more and more toward harmony.” 


wnched 
Gaon 
ly of 


They 


harmonious? No, child, not till death shuts up 


once rich involved sound.” 


As he spoke he commenced playin 


the stops and blows out the last breath of the 


a thing 


Mau 





} 


tted 





ind this came rig 


And she placed the | 


evil sl} ld | “ee 
P eas 1 fell 
rT ] 

1 
king 1 1 1 

} ly 

iid 
»I | ! 


Mrs. Quincerl. She |] 
gold cu 














va ind | 
l¢ h l 


to Maurice, 


‘* we were 


hat to clean 


his precious 


glass in her 
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‘¢T’m sure, Sir,” she continued, | ‘‘If she knew 

an’ I shall be | hound her on into this accursed marriag 
glad to let my wages go toward making up for | ‘* But she does know,” l f} 
it. ’s fur ’s they can, dear knows.” 


Said a voice trom the 
f 
‘“ That 
} 


hat is of no consequence,” said 


you can’t regret it more’n I do; 


}next room, and her step was heard receding « 
Maurice, | the 

it] always melancholy smile. ‘“ Pr 

1! I wonder if the whole vas 

h shams.” And he tu alk 

1ands to find the lately-made cavity. | room. f course he had no s 

so there flared up in his eye the gli 


oner m: 
han his eve fell on the cup and 
ge diamond: now there had never 1ereat. : ; 
een seen any diamonds but the tiny sparks ‘** Ah, my friend!” he cried. ‘‘Why do 
t in to prefer my claim ?” 
said he, and ‘‘T tempt you in good sooth,” 


» thie } 


rilliant drinking-cup. 
* That will do, Mrs. Quincerl,” 


was the repl 
re alone again. e sole dowry of my niec« 


< up some delicate instrument, and 
sen the setting of the other 
Bit after bit fell off, and 

} 


Maurice was not 
ope ‘nee 
at however he 


1e would vet meet it. 


scatt 

nselves, purple and shining, through the g 

ernoon sunbeam, upon the purple car - » me here is sometl 
ne there lay the same resplendent s los dios, Seti 


s,” said Maurice; ‘‘it has always ugh Maurice waited with indig 
is for its unusual amethysts: but even reupon, he ed reply. 


afford to be magnificent, when 


> IMpe sed on 


ght of a diamond behir 
lew. Let us see if the 
s practice the same deception. No? 


The thing was a ceffer 
amine. Let houses burn 
iping with this cup you 
about as if pleasure were but 
t See what 


? Pe 
yu ina lifelong at 
” and as he whirled it about 
: Py 
f 


a nust have it, i id to Havana t 
e seemed to ( 


ish in one | my identity and procure th 
ircleuponus. ‘** Yet what use, wh: lass, What an altar-cup!” 
murmured, d Maurice’s 
peak for Arri 
vn benefit. But bef 


papers. 


wecame iltsofr ¢ 


hought over in my mind Arria sto¢ 
vay, the words trembling on 
1 himself and prevent d her. 


** Certainly not since it has been one of our heir- can obtain it,” said he, 
looms. The Trefetheness were wealthy, but not 
sufficiently so to purchase such playthings. It you mention would not be worth while 
must have been done by the Guadalajaras in ‘* How? how much more easily ? 
the Moorish wars, to prevent the Moors from ; ’ i 

being attracted by its value, or from ever know- ‘‘How? by marrying you, mi « 
ing that value. That last would be a piece of ha! ha!” 

Spanish spite ; 


‘so much eas t 


“ASliv., Lii¢ 


‘* By marrying its possessor.” 


and for some reason, the knowl- ‘‘ My niece, to whom I 
edge becoming lost in their family, it was sold become your wife.” 

for a song to us, I suppose.” In saying this Maurice did not move or shi 
** Tf Guadalajara saw it now he would hardly but key 1 
relinquish it,” said Trefetheness. if, his glance failing him, all were lost. 
That would be unfortunate. cause, ac- ‘Senor Don Maurice! Doctor Trefetheness! 
the clause by which I hold my prop- Seforita!’’ began the astonished Don, to each of 
y, this cup goes, with her majority, to the us in turn, fairly bewildered and beside himself 
youngest representative of the female line inthe ‘‘Is it true? Is it possible? Consents thi 
next generati young Senorita to be mine?” And he sat dow 


tt his eve steadily fixed on the 


m, or I lose all, and am bound for 
1¢@ interest spent by me during my previous 


} 


and ] l inged his head between his hands, like a 
term of possession, which would throw me into risen diy 


ver gasping for breath. 

“ And soon?” he exclaimed. ‘* And soon? 
‘When you please 

lfather—rest his soul!” ‘* And tl ; 
if Arria knew that?” I suggested, “SI 

thoughtfully. 


r life. The cup was a subject of mania 


arly Trefetheness, and especially with 


ie wishes to leave this country at once.” 
It shall be done.” 














and it was 
should bid Arriz 
1 to see his 


A few more words passed, 
iunged that in two weeks we 


h: 
an 


+Y 
caesire 





me with me in h heats of tive 
» be « you 


lear to you as 





and I 


can not 





lrea to m I wither here!” 
He seated her, y ite turning to 
if had n -d, he continued, 





Don Maurice? who of us woul 





\ y re 
dalajara 

wish to 

ness ever 

t ob. 

p at all, 

to det t 

cue feel- 

consum- 

n gifts pre- 

ce nt toward 

1 


ind more fitted to her future. 
after her decision Maurice did 











» seemed 





en there wa 


“ie : 
gave one shuddering gla 
tion and tried to do so no more; 
ot 


the needle endeavor to refuse obedience to its 


t. Now for a moment she practiced a 





ie tide rushed 
abandoned 
theness and I in- 
1anged no more words. Even Maurice and 


l wishing to forget the 


serve toward him, and then 
and broke 


to her emotion. 


against 





m 


yut during a brief space ; later, they felt 
| they were voluntarily about to plac e 
rrier between them, they might now al- 


} They sat con- 
) y read from the same book, 
wandered down the leafless garden- 


y sang, they never spoke of the approacl 


gether, they 


1} 
Walks, 








ing 


future, they suffered themselves to become in- 


ped 


Vi 


wra} and folded away from all pain in this 


Vor. XXII.—No. 130.—K k 


THE TALE OF THE TREFETHENESS. 


ar- | 














invitations 





left her seat 1 stood in the « ( the roor 
her hand upon her fi ead, indecision an 
doubt in all her figure, and an nized wil 


ness in her ey: 


“Oh, Arria! Arria! WI! 





She made a half impulsive movement tow 
him, then seeing me, followed up stairs, turned 
stream of cold water uy head till the bra 

] 

ait I 

oon 
nds. hot t 
gall 


‘*T don’t suppose eve litt] rl has such 
life as min he said, at last, after we had b 
it rest aw «‘ She leaves school 








p lia sacrificed, the other maidens marry 
and 1 mar ( She « enced 
hur r an at this l unfolding her su- 
perb veil. 

‘This is very lov !” she exclaimed, tal 
inter all at « in her t ssean | 
look like a snow-wreath—and, see! it is 
to 
red li 
itis ¢ 

] 
less of me cl l nd. She flitted uy 
Av r, the wv sill 
splendor that she loved, 
; her bl es and 








ples; h he dre 
] 

back, and the smile her eye deepened to 
fla } 


?” she murmured, quickly. 
ie gazed at her 
‘** Are you sure you will never regret ?” 

The smile broke over her face agai 
zed was reflected in his. 





he 


ca 


£a 


earnesth) 
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ld sunsh a —the old sunshine | ceptions with 
w with h an intensity! | fancied, after the n 
1ey were unaware of my presence, I said to | that I had just w 
myself: it was to be their last hour together, | ha 
and I stole away. 


| 


thoroughly pertu 
| palpitating in wild 


VI.—THE GOLDEN BOWL BROKEN. 
In the evening there seemed to be some spur 
t urged a strange kind of cheer 
Arria sparkled with a restless, unnatur: 


+} 


Maurice was quiet, more sweet in hi , 
r is gestures, with his face stiller and pal 

his eyes larger and blacker and more ¢ 

th in ever bef re. He seemed to me 


one completely aware of the ¢ 





juisite modulation, his moti 
‘ His light pleasat 
haps forever, but there w: 
h the ma 


Ss na if ° 
ver had I known him so powerfully charn 


ilways stimulates us to ki 
I 


ight, stron, 


never so genial; r so thorous 

appreciated in him the fact of erect man- 
er so warmly before confessed him in 
ing courtesy to be the pattern of true 


love- elling 


upon his be 


his tria 


} 


} 
¢ 


Vv eves the 


And light as were his words and voi 
uld only judge of his emotion by the whi 
pressure that he left stamped upon my fingers. 
So we went to our rooms, and deep into the 
we heard Maurice’s restless pain throbbing it 
out in music. er} 
So strongly apprehensive was I of some un-_ ish ejaculations. 
known terror that I only partially undressed, an: ‘* Guadalajara k 
then dismissing the maid, threw myself o trolled before the 
bed and pulled the coverlet over me. Neverthe-| me,” said Trefethen 
less, I fell into a broken slumber that lasted till Maurice 1 
the dead of night. When I awoke the house irsuit 
was still from that troubled music, still with an ‘ the do 
ominous stillness; there was a faint light in the rt ; the room wv in ¢ mi 
room, and Arria, shielding a taper with her fin- 
gers, stood beside the bed. Twice she bent over 
me, and twice rose without having touched me: 
it length she stretched her han i 


darkness 

«d about me 
s murmt 

1 across as i 

benison would fall from it, snatched it awa 

and retreated, still pausing at every other step, | glared over us and flashed out: tl 

looking back and shielding the light with her 

flame-tinted fingers. 


ere came tv 


sharp pistol cracks and the whizzing flight of a 


So deadened were my per- | ball through the damp, still air. My t 











THE 





TALE 





OF 











ing himself forward and covered 
ind I dropped from his There 
roan and a fall. I gained my feet adhd rushed | 
yack, and then a light figure swept by me with 
hed arms. Oh, swift and 
lreadful that it seemed but mimic mask | 
fhorror! As if by miracle, all at once a dozen 
hes flamed up throughout the garden, int 
nds of } and servants. ‘Trefetheness flew 
1 and struck upon the Cuban in his 
Suddenly - paused, and his 


, like 


arms. 
£ 
t 


ty 


outstrete 
ret 


was 


so 


some 








= 
wlice 


rware im- 


Pp tuo 
harp ery rent the air, followe 


is progress. 


a dead echo, 


by Guadalajara’s *‘ Caramba! azaroso! Oh 
he desdichada!” JI crept forward again 


whence I had come, the dew frozen on my fore- | 
head, the teeth shaking in my head, and clut h-} 
ing Trefetheness, bent over vi gazed. And 





re lay Maurice, still grasping the golden 


her cup | 
from which the ball had sheare A a lane of jew- | 
els, with one —_ carbuncle red as a drop of | 
blood, imbedded in his te me le, white and dead. | 
Like a marble headst« Arria knelt with he r| 


eyes fastened + him. in 
she bent her face 
and gaze d around. 
‘Hus! 
Put ou 
two, 


of mad laug 


the light 


his, slowly lifted it 


Slowly 
down to 
| 
out. 
One 


followed a 1 mg low gus 


66 The 
rht and let 
nd there 
hter. 


. she said. 
t the li 
three!” a 


py 


the cur 


is played 














carried her 








in, and while others wer 
dressing the dead, Trefetheness and I sat with 
hi were off our guard by her rigid im-| 
m when instantly she dashed away fron 
us had long known all the blin d w: iys 





seles 


s winding passages of the house 
g ges of L0USC, 





THE 























TREFETHENESS. 


had passed away, and all was placid; the 

lids not wholly ve vil d the dark and fil 
eye, the melancholy smile crept back and ses, 
round the lips. So ol 1, so sculptured, so si 


lent. So 
beautiful, 

While 
wildered « 


. . 
ing the dr 


“ inscrutable 


Ww rappe 


so awful. 


mystery, s¢ 


} 


rief, as if I were seek 
iad snatched and still 


1 stunned, too be 





held him, of the white chill 
hands wa r, whiter finger-tips 
A thrill 1 t sight of this clasp, 
ike that o two dead hands I 


quaked as if in some unkno\ 


vna pre » 
ence; I was frozen with fear and surrounded 
with shadowy sorrows. I saw, too, the hand 
move, gliding forward in the other's hold, pulled 
downward by a sinking weight. Then an in- 
timation of terribl “gs f tore through m« I 
ran round and found Arria half-fallen on the 
floor, her head with its heay hair drooping 
backward from tl bedside, her eves | ng 
i into eternity. We could draw free breath 
was no longer mad 
VII.—WORK AND WAIT. 
It was the day of the f 1, when we stood 
beside t cruel cas that in their dark gl 
r length held our dead. One still as proud! 





veetly beautiful as if Death 
the instant of some godlike attainment The 
other shrunken, ol ia and sad. 

‘* Oh, where are they now ?” I sobbed. 





*“*T do not ask 


‘I know that 


1 


| ’ replic 
whel repil 





| Trefethen 
the sam 


God who cared for 




















of 1 I had little perception, and now with | here will care for them there.” 
her insane cunning and subtle courses she still **Cared for them!” I cried through jets of 
elnded our pursuit, only suffering us to know her | - lig ars. ‘* Famous care! 
place by low bursts of laughter. | ‘You are wild with sorrow,” he said. ‘* You 
‘* The medicine closet!” I er to Trefethe- | know not what you say.” 
ness. But before we re athe edge there,| ** Trefetheness!” I exclaimed. * Trefeth 
ind was drs uining last drop from the great j ness!’ Why did this fate « upon us?” 
cup, which she had retained. She threw it down ‘* Because we needed it You and I are 
upon the floor, and watched it break in twain. | sounder and stronger than they. We can do 
‘- Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the gold- better service. Dearest! you and I would hav 
en bowl be broken,” she murmured. ‘Yes, | married but for this.” 
yes, | And now, Trefetheness ?” 
‘When veins run thick, and streams run up, ‘ And now we wait till our souls are as theirs 
Guadalajara shall come to his cup!" : re God; untrammeled by transmit- 
Do you suppose,” she saic id, hastily, in an altered | ted curses of the blood.” 
voice and stiller manner, ‘‘do you suppose, **Now we are sister and brother, Trefethe- 


good people, that I do not know all these po- 
tions, and which can soonest 
<ded opiates. When I w 
be mad. At her! and after when the 
skies fall you can catch larks, not 
catch me!” and thereat she broke away from us | 
again, and we found it impossible to trace her. 
At last, when hours had passed in the search, I 
entered alone the room where Maurice lay. All 
here was white and still; an awe and hush per- 
vaded the place; and one curtain brushed aside 
showed the yellowing dawn through lightly fall- 
ing snow. I paused, and did not venture to ap- 
proach that which had ‘been so radiant a mask. 
He lay upon the bed if asleep; the death 


sorrow ? I 
shall 


cure 
ke again I 
her! 


but you can 


rot 
not 








es, dear. 


he di 


” He did n 
1 not give 


take me in e* 
first and las 


hted thus a “4 


arms ; me 
He only held my hand and plig 


emn troth for the life 


to come. 
So he went out 
nor hav 


So I took up my new way. 


on his. Ido not wear religious robes, 


I left the world; yet night and day, at hom 
and abroad, I use this wicked wealth and do 
not seek to spare myself. Iam known in the 
fever-wards of the hospitals, the prison doors 


open to me as to St. and I 


soul on its long 


Agnes Trefetheness, 
forth many a lonely 
ighter for 


my words and trusting in 


Ii 
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SORROW. 








] 











no carefully petted-up wrong—no accidental  intrin 


anxiety, or state of nervous irritable discontent, | soothe us like a waft of sw 


but a deep, abiding, inevitable sorrow. It may! a dull high-road from ove 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT —_ | S*0¥s may hutve received yest 





lives have experienced it—no imaginary misery | the chance influence of something or someb« 


and unconsci¢ 


have come slowly or suddenly ; may weigh heay- | may be the sight of peaceft 


ier or lighter at different times or according to! age, which says, silently a 








of the oppressed, his name is honored | will remain with us; for mon for \ 
| le over as the exponent of noble | perhaps even to the other world ; 
e manhood that of a refo rwl Theret ] h to « 
Las the re tor é le to ¢ ri P ps t \ = 
| seems to 1 a bitter lonely life, as st les Cc: nt He 
Sa Lint y I travel? And so it se s; who lai mouth, * b¢ 
n I don I | th the s ow of | THOU ¢ s a hol 
t rock in a weary land—1 i I th The me st mortal v can sav truly, 
lerness and the solitary pla e gl I I 1 sor ; 
1 the desert re¢ es 1 blosso1 st feels a s what of t nt cons 
rose But tl gh I not miseral t awful companionshiy h may well 
I ! hi Lt l of « il 1CSS I « ly l « | t 
nd it I YK ¢ s int r 1 et «¢ V the sufferer himself to a h ( 
I ind ll I vy \ so I look 1 Of humanity, and brings him 1 t 
»( imleed, with a cer j fi the presence of the K f kings 
| that he come, ¢ t Is ie in Grief is a s ng thing from its ve 
hi ms, and ¢ le 1 l eath his li} ve | yi d on Your cl 
And then, | ‘ it be ut 2 s / neigh be mav be dvi or giving you 
Udy | En ¢ le ] death; n own familiar fi ee 
pt; l glad } i one lifted up his heel st 1 causin 
tL pipe to ¢ t fi 1 Ft 1 perh ps foreve to d bt if t ! 
[ { uch a thing as fidelity, or honor, or ] sty 
_—-——— the world; a third, whom we all knov I 





( ] } nd { ] } s sus 
le bl or loss, w h 1 
ionate, would f comf 
1 not Thes \ S 
Kes comp L con ni 
which | ( known 
s from then naers 
] erness OF ¢ V 
rds ** He bore « u l 
in all our 
1 na \ na ¢ | 
ne 4 und | 4 
s to iny 1 1a px er ¢ ( 
n to con ( thi 
nforter of all. The ‘¢ 
h Schefi painted—t] Man 
talking of “ graves, and worms, and epitaphs.” | Divine, surrounded by, and ing every { i 
Yet since sorrow, in its infinitely varied forms | of human anguish, is a n type of this ] 


mn inward unity, is common to all, | to attain which all must feel that their own an- 


uld we not sometimes pause to look at it, ; guish has been cheaply purchased, if by m 
seriously, calmly, nor be afraid to speak of it, as | of it they may have learned to minister unto al 
a great fact—the only fact of life, except death, | these. 
that we are quite sure of? And since we are so This ministry of con ri- 
sure of it, will a few words more or less, sug-| ly external or intentic 
gesting how to de il with it in others, and how | sometimes felt that the os 
to bear it for ourselves, do us any harm? I) good are those who are of 
trow not. aoing it. Even as ** baby ( 

For, laugh as we may, there is such a thing! es,” will melt into flesh 


1 
as sorrow; most people at some portion of their | that has seemed slowly turning into stone, s 


yusly good, will often 
eet scent borne across 
ra garden-wall. It 


il, lovely, beloved ok 
id smilir ly, ** An 


ug 
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form of sorrow upon eart 




















iild, erying aloud unto 


erstand our total agony 


is impossible to many ; 1 indeed can only 









































The pastor’s reproof to the weeping mother— 
‘*What, have you not yet forgiven God <Al- 
mighty ?”—contains a truth which it were good 


all mourners laid to heart. How hard it is tc 
any of us to *‘ forgive God Almighty :” not only 








vy those strongly re- | for the heavy afflictions which he has sent to us, 





res unto whom the sense of the Di- | but for the infinitude of small annoyances which 
is not merely a tacit belief, or a 
il imagination, but a 


} 


common sense would tell us if we used it) we 


mostly bring upon ourselves! Yet even when 
ife are to other peo- | calamity comes—undoubted, inevitable calamity 
surely, putting religion altogether aside, the 


is impossible to argue. 





n him to understand, these 








wisest thing you can do with a wound is to heal 





it, or rather to let it I ; which it wilt do slow- 


(ly and naturally, if you do not voluntarily keep 
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it open into a running sore. Some people, with 
the very best intentions, seem to act upon us like 
gaping flesh; and others again 


al instruments, laying 


a poultice over 






bare ey- 
and pressing upon every 
till we cry out in our agony that 
we had rather be left to die in peace, unhealed. 
Very few have the blessed art of letting Nature 
to do her benign work, and only 
er by those simple means which suggest them- 
selves to the instinct of affection—that is, of af- 
fection and wisdom combined; which nothing 
but tender jnstinct, united to a certain degree 
of personal suitability, will ever supply. Fi 
like a poet, a nurse, either of body or ag 
Jit. We all must know many ex- 
( tk nt and well-meaning people, whom in sick- 
ness or misfortune we would 


officiate as sur 


ta 


g nerve, 


¢, rl ft 
iestering spot, 


ilone aiding 


ir non 


as soon admit into 
chamber of sorrow as we would a live hip- 
popotamus or a herd of wild buffaloes. 

Perhaps (another anomaly) the sharpest af- 
fliction that any human being car 
grief 
To 
1 writhing under a h 
sumed by a daily misery which we are powerless 
is a trial heavy in- 


our 


1 endure is one 


which is not a personal at all, but the sor- 


row of somebody else. see any one dearly 
belovec vy stroke, or con- 


to remove or even to softe n, 


deed—heavier, in one sense, than any affliction 
of one’s own, because of that we know the height 


and depth, the aggravations and alleviations. 
But we can never fathom another’s sorrow—not 
one, even the keenest-eyed and tenderest-hearted 
» so familiar with the 
always to minister to 
and in the 


are continu- 


among us, can ever be inns 
and outs of it as to be sure 
needs at the 
Watch as we may, we 
in the dark, often irritating 
where we eal 1 soothe, and wounding where 


right time 
less 


would give our lives to heal. 
Also resignation to what may be termed a vi- 
is cruelly hard to learn. We 
sometimes are goaded into a state of half-mad- 
dened protestation against Providence, feeling as 
if we—kept bound hand and foot on the shore— 
were set to watch a fellow-creature drowning. 
To be able to believe that Infinite Wisdom really 
knows what is best for that beloved fellow-creat- 
ure far more than we do, is the highest state to 
which faith can attain; and the most religious 
only catch it in brief glimpses through a 
darkness of doubt that almost rises at 
times into blasphemous despair. From h 
agonies no human strength can save; and while 
they last every human consolation fails. We 
can only lie humble at the feet of Eternal Wis- 
dom, yielding into His hands not only ourselves 
but our all. And surely if there be such a thing 
as angelic ministry, much of it must needs be 
spent not only on sufferers, but on those whose 
lot it is to stand by and sce others suffer, gener- 
ally having all the time to wear a countenance 
cheerful, hopeful, or calmly indifferent, which, 
in its piteous hypocrisy, dare give no sign of the 
devouring anxiety that preys on the loving heart 
below. 
Mention has been made of those griefs, wholly 


arious sorrow 


ean 
angry 


suc 


!secret and silent, 
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which are never guessed by 
the sacred self-control « { 
which makes them easier to bear than m: 
In contrast to these may | 
placed the griefs that every body knows and no- 
body speaks of—such as domestic unhappiness, 
disappointed love, carking worldly cares, halt 
guessed unkindnesses, dimly-suspected wrongs 
miseries which the sufferer refuses to 
edge, but suffers on in a proud or heroic silence 
that precludes all otl ring either aid 
or sympathy, even if either were possible, whi 

i not. In many of the conjunct- 
ures, crises, and involvements of human life, tl 
only safe, or kind, is this solemi 
though heart-broken silence, under the shad 
of which it nevertheless often happens that wi 
work themselves right ; pa 


even closest friends ; 





lesser anguish. 


acknowl- 
1ers from off 
frequently it is 


or wise course 


slowly ins lessen, at 





all events, to the level of quiet endurance; or 
an unseen hand, some strange and sudd 
sweep of destiny, clears the dark and thorny 
pathway, and makes every thing easy, and peat 


ful, and plain. 


But this does not always happen. There are 


hundreds of silent martyrs in whom a keen ol 
server can see the shirt of horse-hair or the belt 
of steel points under the finest and most eleg 
ly-worn clothes; and for whom, to the short- 
seeing human eye, there appears no possible 1 
lease but death. The only eu ition for ] 
is the lesson—sublime enough to li - n a litth 
even the worst torment taugh and learned by 
that majestic life-long salhenmin whi h has f 
its sustenance strength celestial that we kno 


not of, and for which in the end await the mar- 
tyr’s bliss and the martyr’s crown. 
These ** few words” Th 
been said, and better said, a hundred times b 
fore. There is hardly any deep-thinking 
feeling human bein; 
himself over 





are said. y may hay 

or de e ] - 
g who has not said them t 
and over ag 
truth strikes truer and clearer w 
repeated by another, instead of only listening t 
its dim echoes in our own often bewildered mind 
To all who understand the ling of the 
sorrow we commend these disjointed thoughts t 
be thought out by themselves at Icisure. And 
so farewell. 


in; sometimes 


hen we hear 


yet 


meat woru 


HORROR: A TRUE TALE. 
WAS but nineteen years of age when the in 


cident occurred which has thrown a shadow 





over my life; and, ah me! how many and man) 
a weary year has dragged by since then! Young, 
happy, and beloved I was in those long-dk parted 


The 


with 


days. They said that I was beautiful. 

mirror now reflects a haggard old woman, 
ishen lips and face of deadly pallor. But d 
not fancy that you are listening toa mere puling 
lament. It is not the flight of years that has 
brough’ me to be this wreck of my former self 
had it been so I could have borne the loss chee: 
fully, patiently, as the common lot of all; but 
it was no natural progress of decay which ha 
robbed me of bloom, of youth, of the hopes an 











HORROR: A 





joys that belong to youth, snapped the link that 


bound my heart to another's, and doomed me to 
a lone old age. b é to be patient, but my 


y 
cross has been heavy, and my heart is empty 





id weary, and I long for the death that comes 
) slowly to those who pray to die. 

I will try and relate, exactly as it happened, 
t which blighted my life. Though it 
occurred many years ago, there is no fear that I 
should have forgotten any of the minutest cir- 
they were stamped on my brain 
too clearly and bw rningly, like the brand 
red-hot iron. Is hem written in the wrinkles 
brow, in the eo whiteness of my hair, 
vas a glossy brown once, and has known 








to white, as with those hap] 
companions of n 
age is soothe by the love of 
children. But I must not 


meant to say that the diffi 








no connection with want of men 
ber but too well. But as I tak ) 
hand trembles, my head swims, the old rushing 
faintness and Horror comes over me again, and 
the well-remembered fear is upon me. Yet I 
will go on 

This, briefly 
‘lieve, though I cared little for the fact ; 
but so it was, My futher had great posse ssions, 


is my story: I was a great heir- 





ind no son to inherit after him. His three 
laughters, of whom I was the youngest, were to 
I have sail, 
e for this circum- 





share the broad acres among 
and truly, that I cared litt 
ice; and, indeed, I was so rich then in 
iealth and youth and love that I felt myself 
quité indifferent to all else. The possession of 


all the treasures of earth could never have made 





up for what I then had—and lost, as I am about 
t Of course, we girls knew that we 
were adebence, but I do not think Lucy and 
Minnie were any the prouder or the happier on 
it account. I know I was not. Reginald 
did not court me for my money. Of that I felt 
assured. He proved it, Heaven be praised! 
when he shrank from my side after the change. 
Yes, in all my lonely age, I can still be thank- 
ful that he did not keep his word, as some 
would have done—did not clasp at the altar 
hand he had learned to loathe and shudder at, 
because it was full of gold—much gold! At 
least, he spared me that. And I know that I 
was loved, and the knowledge has kept me from 
going mad through many a weary day and rest- 
less night, when my hot eyeballs had not a tear 
to shed, and even to weep was a luxury denied 
me 

Our house was an old Tudor mansion. My 
her was very particular in keeping the small- 
est peculiarities of his home unaltered. Thus 
the many peaks and gables, the numerous tur- 
rets, and the mullioned windows with their 
quaint lozenge panes set in lead, remained very 
nearly as they had been three centuries back. 
Over and above the quaint melancholy of our 


dwelling, with the deep woods of its park and 





¢ 
i 


at 
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the sullen waters of the mere, our neighborh 
was thinly peopled and primitive, and 
ind us were ignorat it, and tenacious of : 
lus it Was a su] 





tious atmosphere that we , ohilde n were reared 
in, and we heard, from our infancy, countless 
tales of horror, some mere fables doubtless, oth- 


ers | nds of dark deeds of the olden time, e> 
aggerated by creduli yal 1 the love of the ma 
velous Our mother had died when we were 
youn nd our other parent being, though : 
kind father, much absorbed in aff of various 
kinds, as an act ni trate nd landlord 
there was no one to cl t ul ] m<¢ 
stream of tr nv V h our plastic minds 
pany of nurses and 
( ] vever, the old 

t their effects, and ow 





It was at a coun 


first inet—met re that 
he loved me with 8S not a 
deep a heart a t in my 
grief and anger ; its truth 
and honesty. mine ap- 


wer ae ir 


eg upon th 
delicious dream. m \ 
I have lingere n} lis] miniscences, 
my bright and 
tell the rest the 

It was Christn 
pitable time in , 
an old hall as our home, w! taint customs 
and frolics were much clung to, as part and par 


cel of the very dwelling itself. The hall was full 





of guests—so fu 
difficulty in providing sle lation 
Several narrow and dark chambers it 
the turrets—mere pigeon-holes, as we irreverent- 
ly called what had been tl 
for the stately gentlemen of 
were now allotted to bachelor vi 





for all. 









ing been empty for a a. 
rooms in the body and wings o hall were 
occupied, of course; and the servants who had 
been brought down were lodged at the farm and 
at the —— so great was the demand for 
space, t last the une x per ted arrival of an el 
derly re Se who had been asked months be- 
fore, but scarcely expected, caused great com- 
r their 


motion. My aunts went about wringin 
hands distractedly. Lady Speldhurst was a 
personage of some consequence ; she was a dis- 
tant cousin, and had been for years on coo!) 
terms with us all, on account of some fancied 
affront or slight when she had paid her /ast vis 
it, about the time of my christening. She was 
seventy years old; she was infirm, rich, and 
g 
I had forgotte n the fact; but it seems that 
though I had formed no expectations of a leg- 
‘"y in my favor, my aunts had done so for me 


testy ; moreover, she was my godmother, though 


a 
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eloquent 
left,”’ sl 


unfortunate ! 


t think it was any selfish unwill 
an old and infirm lady comfot 
ifice. I wa 


> weather w: 


I 
aid sak a ten 
hed too, nal 
propitia 
fairy godmother, 
was affronted 


muttering 


1d you know she 
went 
coming ( 
golden gifts with he 

ly Speldhurst an lle - 
‘ared nothing for the 
the funds that my aunts 

mysteri 


away 


back to see 


won- 
whi 
nodded about so 
1 I have wondered whe 
wn one peevish or 
fused to give up my room for the : exp cted kin 
—it would not have altered the whol of 
But then Lucy or Minnie would |} 
my stead, and been sacrificed—w 
y?—better that the blow should have 
en as it did than on those dear ones. 
The chamber to which I removed was 
little triangular room in the western wing, and 
ly to be reached by traversing the picture- 
mounting a little flight of 
led directly upward from the low- 
browed arch of a door that opened into the gar- 
one more room on the 
landing-place, and this was a mere receptacle for 
broken furniture, shattered toys, and all the lum- 
ber that wi 
The room I was to inhabit for a few nights was 
a tapestry-hung apartment, with faded green 
‘tains of some costly stuff, contrasting oddly 
— and the bright, fresh hang- 
which had been hurriedly erect- 


pered and 
since the1 


obstin 


woman 


ny lif 
5 


Tere Li 


il 


1 
i 


1: 
a aim 


Was O! 


gallery, or by stone 


stairs which 


den. ‘There was same 


7 accumulate in a country-house. 


a new 
s of the bed 


in 
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pieces, 
merely 
back- gr 1 
Many light 
the wi lls 


] 
1ACKNCSS Ol 


absolutely 
» mouth of a cavern. A 
cald not have given that apart 


] 
modern draw 


} 


to swall 


fa 
gloomy richness of the pan- 
gleam fi 


L 


ing-room. 
els matched well with the ruddy 
wood-fire, in 
glowing, now lay the mighty Yule 1 
a blood-red lustre poured forth from the fire, and 
quivered on the walls and the groined roof. We 
had gathered round the vy antique hearth in a 
wide circle. #£n fire and 
candles fell upon us all, but not equally, 
were in shadow. I remember still how tall and 
manly and handsome Reginald looked that night, 
taller by the head than any there, and full of 
high spirits and gayety. I, too, the 


n the 


which, crac] 


ast 
The quivering light of the 
1 


yr some 


was in 





est 


nd I be 


l 
od the 


ye 


mpany we set 


undimm 


peat irrecu 
ly over their 
‘ like fright- 


held some 


Dp, 
and malignant 


the darkling 
“grees my |] 
ildish tremors, 








, trying to feign 
dame’s keen ev 
+} 


were upon me ‘““T rather like you, my d 


i i el 


ri 
id, ‘‘and I liked your mamma well er 


reated me 


tempted to thi 
enemy has be 
been busy 
n muti 
hh ° 
r afraid.” 
ng in the balan 
that trivial proff 
re been lifted for one instant! bt | 


li 
> to Ol 


etral 
the landing a 
room, wh« 


} } 
been watchil 


ly in a whi re wra 
el loos ned ha * hung darkly 
ily, like tangle ‘* Rosa, love,” 
whispered, ‘* Minnie an an’t bear the id 
with « tellige ttention, but joined in | of your sleepin , all alone, in that sé 
none of xclamations. t th she said | tary room—the very too, nurse Sherrar 
to my father, “ Try a rect t—have you no | used to talk about! So, as you know Min 
enemy ai } * neighbors ?” y father | has given up her room, and come 
start ind kn lis » a : that I 1ine, still we should so wish you 
know of,” Li 


was a hit at any rate, and 


1 nd 


I u and 


popular man and a kind landlord. ‘The more | on the sofa for myself or y« 
” 
l 


lucky you,” said the old di Lucy’s mouth with a kiss. I decline: 


It was now late, an ve ired | I would not listen to it. In fa 
before lor e by on K ests | up in arms, and I felt I 
dropped off. he member of the family | night in the church-yai 
selected to ¢ | ady Sj rurs posal dictated, I , 
room—the room I had v: ed h ‘avor, ny nerves wert 


did not much like 

able repugnance to my t { 
thy aunts insisted so mu would not li 
ate myself with one who had so much to leay 
that I could not but com} ly. he visitor hob- 


bled up the broad oaken stairs actively enough, | heart et, ked_ bs in the dark cor 


her gt od-night, al 


show my ligh 


propped on my arm and her ivory crutch. The 3 ill ajar, tl 
room never had looked more genial and pretty, | yellow rom wall 
with its brisk fire, modern furniture, and the gay | wall, 


] 1] 


French paper on the walls. ‘* A nice room, my | from amidst its clustering curls, I felt a thril 


dear, and I ought to be much obliged to you for | of sympathy, a wish to return, a yearning aft 

it, since my maid tells me it is yours,” said her | human love and companionship. False shame 
ladyship; ‘‘but I am pretty sure you repent | was strongest, and conquered. I waved a gay 
your generosity to me, after all those ghost sto-| adieu. I turned the corner, and peeping over 
ries, and tremble to think of a strange bed and | my shoulder, I saw the door close; the bar of 
chamber, eh?” I made some commonplace re- | yellow light was there no longer in the darknes 
ply. The old lady arched her eyebrows. ‘‘ Where | of the passage. Ithought at that instant that I 
have they put you, child?” she asked; ‘‘in some | heard a heavy sigh. I looked sharply round 
cock-loft of the turrets, ¢ | ’ 


1? or in a lumber-room | No one was there. No door was open, yet 
a regular ghost-trap? I can hear your heart | fancied, and fancied with a wonderful vividness 
beating with fear this moment. You are not fit ; that I did hear an actual sigh breathed not fa 
to be alone.” I tried to call up my pride, and | off, and plainly distinguishable from the groai 
laugh off the accusation against my courage, all | of the sycamore branches, as the wind toss 
the more, perhaps, because I felt its truth. ‘Do | them to and fro in the outer blackness. If eve 


you want any thing more that I can get you, | a mortal’s good angel had cause to sigh for so 
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row, not sin, mine had cause to mourn that 
i But imaginati 


and my nervous system was not ov 


night. m plays us strange tricks, 
‘r-composed, 
wr very fitted for judicial analysis. I had to go 


I I hi 


he id never 
andle-light before, and 


through t 
red this apartment 


truck by the 


picture-gallery. 


by « 


en- 


gloomy array of the tall por- 
,£ moodily from the 
ge-paned or painted windows, which rattled 
blast as it swept howling by. Many of 
e faces looked stern, and very different from 
t expression. In oth ‘urtive 

» seemed to mock n 
them ; 


with artistic portraits, se 


ng canvas on the 


1Z1 


and 1 ; 

llow my 
st the more 
apathetic immovability of the 
felt ill at « under this 


usual ned to fo 


motions with a scrutiny and an inte! 
marked for the 

r features. I ase 
alled 
more as if actin 


bei 


up a smile and 
. lar 
f al under 
y . part nae | 
than of their mer 
I even laughed as I 
| had ] 
hollow armor and ar 
’ ‘ 


ntinued 


my apprehensions; + I « 
an air of mirth, 
the ey 
hadows on the ll. 
fronted them. ’ ho 
laughter but from th 


roof, and I « 


s of human ngs 
WwW 
my 1ort-liv 
ing 
len 
a sudden and not un lsion of | 


blushed 


my chamber only } 


By n revu 
} 


feeling I shook off my aimless terrors, 


at my weakness, and souglhit 


too glad that I had been the only witness of my 
] As I 1 my chamber I 


I heard something stir in the 


ate tremors. entered 
thought 

r-room, which was the only neighboring 
3ut I was determined 
» panics, and resolutely s 
and transient 
unnatural in it; for surely, betw 
wind, an old manor-house on 


apartment. to have no 
hut my ears to this 
} 


had 


n 


nothing 
rats and 
a stormy night 
So I entered my 
As I did so I 


unaccountable 


slight noise, 


which 


needs no sprites to disturb it. 

room, and rang for my maid. 
looked around me, and a most 
repugnance to my temporary abode came over | 
It was no more to 
ian a chill is to be shaken off 
And, rely 
the feeling of dislike and apprehension 
with which we regard, at fi 


me, in spite of my efforts. 
be shaken off tl 
when we enter some damp cave. 
upon it, 
st sight, certain 
lanted 


places and people, was not imp in us with- 


I grant it is irra- 
tional—mere animal instinct—but is not instinct 
God's gift, and is it for us to despise it? It 
by instinct that children know their friends from 
their enemies—that they distinguish with such 
unerring accuracy between those who like them 
Dogs 
do the same; they will fawn on one person, they 
slink snarling from another. 
whom children and dogs shrink from, and I will 
show you a false, bad man—lies on his lips, and 
murder at his heart. No; let none despise the 
heaven-sent gift of innate antipathy, which makes 
the horse quail when the lion crouches in the 
thicket—which makes the cattle scent the sham- 
bles from afar, and low in terror and disgust as 
their nostrils snuff the blood-polluted air. I felt 


out some wholesome purpose. 


is 


and those who only flatter and hate them. 


Show me a man 
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could be ¢ 
| 


oblige 
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thi 
my new sleepi 


hI] 


s antipathy strongly as I looked around me it 
— —— 
ng-room, and 


} 


yet I could find n 
reasona pretext for my dislike. A very good 
greet 


room it was, after all, now that the 
fire bu 


the 


1 damask 
curtains were drawn, th¢ i 


rning bright and 


clear, candles burning on mantle-] 


} 


arious familiar articles of toile 


My maid enter¢ 

dress and ornan 
od my hair, : 

n Abigai 

with servants ; 

of bein 


] fashion 

but on that 
g left alone 

man being 
courag¢ 
took her 


usual, 4 A , she had done 


er to get through than 
all that 


yne, and all my 


wes ns 
question 


swered, and my orders for the mor 
and the cl 


and vowed obedience to, : 
turret Then Mary, yawning : 
asked if I wanted any thing more, and I 


bl 1 to answer No, for very shame’s sake 


struck one. 


and she went. ‘The shutting of the door, ger 


affected 


1 dislike to the curtair 


tly as it was closed, me unpleasantly. 
is, the tapestry, the 
I hated the room. 


temptation to put on a cloak, run, half 


ictures—every thing. 


, to my sisters’ chambers and s | 
“d my ‘ 
they must be asleep, I th 
be 


ers with u 


mind, and « 


so unkind as to wak 
1usual earnestness ¢ 
17 


LCS, é 


[ extinguished the 


ead 


can 
my p! 
ould fasten 

hed, 
amply sufficient to guide me 
There was a lock, but it 
my utmost strength could not turn the key 
The bolt broken and Balked 
of my intention, I consoled myself by remember- 
ing that I had never had need of fastenings yet, 
returned to bed. I for a 
good while, watching the the burn- 
ing 1 the 


more composed. 


yw, when the ide 
the door. ‘T 
but the fire-light wa 

I gained the doo 


was rusty or | 


on 


to lay my h 
me that I w 
candles were exting 


S¢ ized 


1 
I 
lath pe rea ; 


was 


wortnies 


and my lay awake 
red glow of 
coals i I was quiet now, and 
Even the light p of the 
maid, full of petty human cares and joys, had 
me good—diverted my thoughts from brood- 

I was tl 


when I was twice di 


on » point of dropping asleep, 
Once, b 
unac 
and melancholy ; 


sturbed. y an owl, 
ustomed 


by a 


hooting in the ivy outside—no 
but |} 
long and mournful howling set up by the mastiff, 
chained in the yard beyond the wing I occupied 
A long-drawn, lugubrious howling, was this lat- 
ter, and much sucl 
to herald a death in the family. This was a 
fancy I had never shared; but yet I could not 
help feeling that the dog’s mournful moans wer 
sad, and expressive of terror, not at all like his 
but 


sound, iars! once, 


1 a note as the vulgar declare 


fierce, honest bark of anger rather as if 
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I breathed more freely as this 
rpretation of the 
It was—it 


istressing myself 


irmiless inte 


noise forced itself 
t be—the dog, and I 
I resolved to 
I strove to utter his name—‘‘ Nep- 

c- 





mus 


tN ] ley 
USCICSSIV. 


1 to him ; 
Neptune ;” but a secret 
d me, 


2 


pprehension 1 
and I was mute. 
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hing « nd unwonted were abroad. But! hoped might be t ( alat Br 
n I fell asleep no; I heard no sound rustle of the ¢ 
How long I slept I never knew. I awol tains and the clash of th chain Just tl 
t on with that abrupt start which we all) the dying flame of tl fire leaped uy nd 
v 1 which carries us in a second | one sweeping hurried gl I the 
ut S sness to the full use of ¢ shut, 1, horror! tt log! it 
T t mblance of a human form that 1 t 
y | itself |] ‘ tl bed, outs the clot 
1 here, } vart, in the red glear 
th that treacher y dies ter sl f 
il w mt to aff I dull d ! 
a TI was 1 no | left, though the 1 
ber I t gl l leam lil 
ll an e} f wild be J rattled 1 
ni I tried to speak, t y for he 
: I th v pare 1,1 t f 1 to o} 
i I could utt ( and who « 
1 ! ] li s I that solit 
{ chamtl | 1 md 
the | £ a } ture llery | een 1 l that « 
Notwithstanding this silence, by some intuit the loudest, most pi ; could sumn 
[ knewt I 1 not been deceived by a drean And tl rm that | 1 without ld } 
nd felt cert ; lrowned my voice, help had } t 
My h ! 1 To call al t l 1 
s pulsati r las! h use] I pe s! If the 
in presen | were a robber, my « ries ld 1 
und nt, but quite d , the clank of 1 him t y; but wl would act 
he rattling of a chain! ntured to lift n hus? As for a trick, tl med i ible 
id from the pill nd uncertain as} And yet, t lay by n now wholly wt 
} ' @ to pra loud, as there rushed 
| n my 1 V the d of \ 1] Is th 
con-| dreaded y { nating | f my chil i. 
ne s I had heard and read of t! rits « ked 
l men forced rey he s t] t] 
tled | « s—of d ns tl lurked ( " 
nd | eursed spots—of the ghoul l } of tl 
they | East, st ng amidst the ves they 1 l 
uded | their ghostly banquets lis ed as I 
t he 1e the | gazed on the blank darknes I} it 
Wlen clanking. Ina moment several distinct | lay It stirred moaned |] iE l n 
trains of thought, like m: red strands of | I] 1 the chain clank close | me—so close 
hread twining into one, became palpable to my | that it must li t have t ed n I dre 
ental v n. Was ita robber? could it be a! myself from it, shrinl n loathing and 
upernatural visitant ? or was I the victim of a/ terror of the evil thing—w I knew not, but 
ruel trick, such as I had heard of, and which | felt tl ng malignant was near 
ome the htl SS y ns k ve to practice on tl 
Lid, reckless of its dangerous results ? And 
hen a new idea, y of comfort in it, 
iggested itself as a fine young dog 
f the Newfoundland breed, a favorite of my 
ither’s, which was usually chained by night in 
nouthouse. Neptune might have broken loose, 
und his way to my room, and, finding the 
loor imperfectly closed, have pushed it open 
nd entered. 





} 


dministered 








a 
hi its walls, and the tradition which 
hen the chain clanked nearer and nearer to | c: 1unted. The green room—I remem- 
bed, and presently I saw a dusky shapeless | bered now how fearfully the servants avoided it 
iss appear between the curtains on the oppo- how it was mentioned rarely, and in whispers, 
le to where I was lying. How I longed | when we were children, a1 how we had reg - 

the whine of the poor anin 


po 


ial that I| ed it as a 





mysteriot 


y 
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—nay, though the tumult « 


nt 
1 | CiOCK SI 
but they 


» dumb darkness where 


the watch- ss human brut 


i 
in every abhorrent | softened, no reason 


uld summon up: | compassion, nau 
Ww eye-holes and th cunning. 
grinning fleshless jaws; now as a vampire, with | mystery 
livid face and bloated form, and dripping mouth | wolfish jay 
wet with blood. Would it never be light! And 


t ening blood, 
a : 


t, when day shouk awn, I should be forced The slain sh 
to see It face to face. heard that spectr fantastic but 
and fiend were compel 


all were 








broken | 1d near the slangh- 
tere nin s broken ¢ 
the « y btless, in 
pe f l his raging 1 
l f In vain! in vain! 





vy Samson broken 





n i I pri n t irs he w had he eluded 

g l ind keeper and a hostile world, and 
hither on his wild way, hunted like a beast 

| ind snatching his hid us banquet like 
it of prev, too? Yes, through the tatters 
) ™m n and rag 1 garb I could see the 
s of the severiti cruel and foolish, with 

1 men in that time tried to tame the might 

fr s. The scourge—its marks were there; 
lt irs of the hard iron fetters, and many 

L nd welt, that told a dismal tale of 
rsh usage But now he was loose, free to 
lav t brute—-th that 





they had 


ready to gl at over 


made him and 
the vict is strength should 
ywer. Horror! horror! I was the prey 
| he 


came over 


} 


iT 
Ills 


vict 
tiger’s clutch ; and a 
me, and the iron en- 
ered into my soul, and I longed to scream, and 
I died a thousand deaths as that 
vful morning wore on. I dared not faint. But 
in not paint what I suffered as I waited 
waited till tl 


h eyes and | 


the victim area 
] 
4 


ly int 


Words ¢ 
1¢ moment when he should open 


ye aware of my presence; for Iwas 


sured he knew it not. He had entered the 
chamber as a lair, when weary and gorged with 
his horrid orgie; and he had flung himself down 


that not 


ing my sleeve was doubt- 


was 


icion 


and waking, 


ans and laughter, in some 





fours went on; then I trembled as I thought 
at soon the house would be astiz, that my maid 


» to call me as usual, i 





d awake that 


ght he not ha 





sleeper. And n 
as he tore the 


ve tim 








», before any aid 


yuld arrive? At last what I dreaded came to 
pass—a light footstep on the landing—there is a 
tap at the door. A pause succeeds, and then 
the tapping is renewed, and this time more loud- 
ly ‘Then the madman stretched his limbs, and 
uttered his moaning cry, and his eyes slowly ! 
pened —very slowly opened, and met mine. 


la while ere she knocked for the 
[I trembled lest she should open the 


Che girl waite 


third time. 


door unbidden—see that grim thing, and by her 
lle screams and terror bring about the worst. 
Long before strong men could arrive I knew 


that I should be dead—and h! The 


what a deat 


iaid waited, no doubt surprised at my unusually 
sound slumbers, for I was in general a light 
leeper and an early riser, but reluctant to de- 
iate from habit by entering without permission. 


[ was still alone with the thing in man’s shape, 

it he was I saw the wondering 
rprise in his haggard bloo 
him sta 


awake now. 
su Ishot eyes; I saw 
re at me half vacantly, then witha crafty 
yet wondering look; and then I saw the devil 
of murder begin to peep forth from those hideous 
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wolfish teeth to bare 


what I had been. 


Bi 


} 1 
themselves, 


gave me 


desperate composure—a courage gn to my 
nature. I had heard of the best method of man- 
iging the insane; I could but try; I did try 
Calmly, wondering at my own fi igned calm, | 
fronted the glare of those terrible eyes. S 

and undaunted was my gaze—motionless my at- 
titude. I marveled at myself, but in that ag 

of sickening terror I was t ri 





I lost not an it nt I rose, at 
spring re; hed tl do t it open 
a riek, rushed throu h, « iught t 
girl by the arm, and erying to her to 
life, rushed like the wind ng the 
the corridor, down tl tairs Mary's screams 
filled the house as she fled beside m« 
a long-drawn, rag crv, the roar of 
imal mocked of its pre ind I kne 
behind me. I never t d my | 
rather than ran I was in the | 
there was a h of many feet, an 
many voices, a sound of scufiling 
brutal yells, and oaths, and heavy | 
fell to the ground, crying, ‘*‘ Save m 


I awoke from a deli 
Kind faces were around my bed, | 


in a swoon. 








were bent on me by all, by my deat 
dear sisters; but I scarcely tl 
swooned again. 

When I recovered from that I 
through wl h I had been nu ] 
the pitying looks I met made me t 
asked for a looking-glass. It was Ik 
me, but prevailed 
i rT - = i A) ith Ww 
one fell swoop. ‘The glass showed 
and haggard face, blanched and bloc 
one who sees a spectre; and in the 


and wrinkled brow, and dim eyes, I 
old self. The hai 
and rich before, was now as white as 
ht the 
“r my face. 


nothing of my 





in one 1 
passed OV 


raya 
Nor have my 


hat dire st 


recovered their tone after t 
you wonder that my life was blighte 
lover shrank from me, so sad a wrecl 


I am old now—old and alone. 
had me to live with 
chose not to sadden their genial hom 
phantom face and dead eyes. Ri 
another. He has been dead many 
never ceased to pray for him, though 
when I bereft of all. The 
nearly over now. Iam old, and ne 
and wishful for it. I have not bec 
hard, but I not bear 
and am best alone. I try to do w 
ith the h Lady 


would have 


gins 





es 


was 


ean 


worthless wealt 


an W 


forei 





i 
ges of half a c 


them, but I 


2 years. I 


n bitter o1 
to see many people, 





it I wast 


new and a 














ows 













ng 1 es 
o tenderly 
remble “4 
ng den 

at last 

is ne at 
me a livid 
dless as of 





1 
col 







had 
nerves ever 


iock. Can 









My 





es with my 


ild m l 


irried 






he left n 
id 1 is 


veird 
ar the end, 









hat good I 
Speldhurst 
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left me, for, at my wish, my portion was shat 1} old times and manners in Virginia, and some 
hetween my sisters. What need had I of inher- | of the anecdotes of well-known personages are 
tance ? I, the shattered wreck made by that | extremely interesting and agreeabl The wit 
night of horror! ind humor of the worthy Marquis furnish the 
propriate frame-work of the picture; and we 

icit the attention of the antiquarian, the lov- 


A JOYOUS FRENCHMAN IN [et of a good story, and the admirer of joyous 





VIRGINIA. good-humor. . 
Proceeding on his way, t ti 
( ys a fine morning in the month of April, | bate his horses at “B 37] i 
1782—that is to say, not long after ‘‘it | Court House, where the land 7 
leased Heaver 1 the words of ¢ 1 1 anaes - 1 nours out tl 





id his large army should be entrapped and h. They had stopped on their way to West- 











ext ly re f l lif} ‘with indignation.” All this was related i 
/ from all which we deduce without | Linn, w! we were s I with an excel- 
iculty the conclusion, that our traveler was | lent supper con l cl y of on iI 


comp , an admirer of the ladies; in a nia as in Europe 
rd, your real citizen of th ld, with s On tl t1 ng the Marq had an en- 
1 ears for all that can int st, imstri or) j of anot a I a h« lently 
must ade a i im) 1upon him. ‘I rose 
Not to empl dv further the style of our f nd ‘ i t Ll while 1} kfast w 

1ovelists le | prey r took a walk round the house: the 
1 straicl - | birds were 1} ] r l my attention 
y or com le- | was ¢ fly atti 1} L very tabli 5OI 

just des r- C 

le Chast x 





and general in th 
Count de Rochambeau—and that he was going 
o take a look at the famous Natural Brid 
yond the mountains. His companions wi 
Mr. Lynch, Mr. Frank Dillon, and M. le Chev- 
lier D’Oyré * of the engineers.’ 
This, ther as the party which left Williams- 


inia, on the morning of 
| 





in search of amusement 
French troops had been 
mnfortably established in their quarters, ar } I 
from that moment the gallant Marquis began » as to appear not less the favorite of 
»feel ennui. ‘* Faithful,” he says, ‘‘ to the prin- lyhymnia,..... And one would 


h from my youth I had laid down, | have thought that, after having delighted me with 











r to neglect seeing every country in my a concert, it was desirous of entertaining n 
wer, I burned with imp 
ind it is the design of the present writer to ac- ent birds—the jay, the raven, the cardinal, and 
mpany the Marquis on his travels, which were the lapwing or painted plover. It appeared de- 
\ ¢ me near it’—but the Mar- 
ntained in two old and very rare volumes | quis is summoned to breakfast, the horses 
vhich a French publisher induced his unwilling | led up, and with farewell to Boniface, the cay- 
lordship to give to the world, is one of the fresh- | aleade proceed upon their journey. Passir 
h remain of ‘through Newcastle and Hanover Court House, 





tienc to set out;” with a comedy. It b n to counterfeit differ- 


not without amusing incidents. The narrative, | sirous of detainir 








est and most curious pictures whic 





























ng othe 

( ul, 1 
| 

( is 

ried l 

4] 

‘ 

that. « 





v nv 
i] ( 
orl 
¢ ¢ 

i I 
of t \ 
co 1 











still 


and these 


is rendered 
isitors : 
our worthy Mar- 
know, was ‘* ex- 
fference to b uty.” 
ling but study was 
Tolliver”’—thus Talia- 
e airs, the words 


Italian. 
ss simplicity 


music 





voice and the arth 
vere a substitute for taste, if not 
uught up in the middle 
er, a great fox-hunter ; 
have learned to sing from 
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you) untrymen. 


without lool 


} 
1V 


ly granted. ‘I 
‘to the cruel 
when he kept 

recan I re 


which 


town; nor Cc: 


mol nt in 


+ batteri 








ttered 





General Washingt 


] 


I ‘ 
<d from the first 
| 1 the 


icceedt 


tl 





saw t 


m leisure to reflect upon his losses 


e rec 


» of his plantat 
urs, he can assemble thirty of his 


hildren, nephews, nieces, etc. 

















1t had 
ww much | l 
The tranquil- 
lappy time¢ 


he lives 


where, in less 


ollection: 


ions, 

















ill to seventy, the whole 


vs thus pleasantly spent ¢ 




















Ix rquis and his companions set out 
n After the good old fa n of the 

re escorted f or six miles upon their 

t } 1 1 Secreta nd } fa dozen of 
tlemen Parting from their good 
st then continue their j Vv, arriving 

t t W ’s or v or inn, ‘a little 
iced ina solit S tion in the middl 

£ + sands: ‘hot standing which we ther 
la it deal of compan) Phe inquisi- 
t traveler is curious to know the reason for 
this assemblage at such an out of the way place. 
Ile soon discovers to his great astonishment that 
he crowd had come to see a cock-fight! ‘* This 
liversion,” he says, ‘‘is much in fashion in Vir- 
nia, where the I sh customs are more prev- 
ulent than in the rest of America When the 
il promoters of the diversion propose t 

match their champions, they take great to 
nou it tot publ and igh there 
ire neither posts nor regular conve s this 
nport news spreads with such facility that 
the nters for t forty miles round at- 
tend—s with cocks, but all w money fot 
betting, w 1 is sometimes vt considerable 
W ir horses were f 1 we had an 
ypport to see a batt] I preparation 
01 up a I t deal of tim they arm their 
8 ng steel spurs, ve harp; and eut 
ff a part of tl feathers, as if they meant to 
lepr e t n of t ir armol he stakes were 
considerable. The money of the parties 

1 in the hands of one of the princi- 
| persons, and I felt a secret pleasure in ob- 
ng that it was principally French. I know 

10t which is the most astonishing, the insipidity 
f such diversion, or the stupid interest with 
vhich inimates the parties This passion ap- 
rs almost innate among the English, for the 


t English in many respects. 





While the interested pa s animated the cocks 
» battle, a child of f n who was near m 

kept leaping for joy, and crying, ‘* Oh! it is a 
: A ’ 


iters to their sport, the 





westward and stop at the ordi- 
) scribed as **a good- 
ow, whose manners are not ve "y 
ry and all sorts of 
the 


had so a 


pleasures; insomuch,” continues author, 


‘*that fifty he ugmented 
his bulk and diminished his fortune, th 
the end of 


ng 
least affect his 


at the age of 
it by two 
site principles he is 
1; but all tl 


near 


see] 


not in the 


1 hj 
i 


ravety. I found him contented in his arm-chair, 
vhich serves him for a bed, for it would be diffi- 


ilt for 


him to lie down, and impossible for him 
A large ham and a bowl of grog 
n for company, like a man resolved to 
lie surrounded by his friends. He called to 
mind, in short, the country spoken of by Rabe- 
lais, where the Abbé, having exhausted eve 





ry 
possible resource, resolved to finish his days by a 


Vor. XXII.—No. 130.—L i 





A JOYOUS FRENCHMAN IN VIRGINIA 








rrative of the Marquis is the following 
re] rto VM nd Mr. Jeffers 
= ( ersation brought us insensibly t 
the foot of the mout s. On the summit 
one of m vered the house of Mr. Jef 
fers rather e] 1 in the Italian tast 
tl not without fault But son hin 
ion t I oucht to bestow mv t ( Let 1 
scribe to vou a man 1 vet forty, tall 
with a mild and pleasing cou but wl 
n 1 and understar r are mple substitute 
for every exterior gra An American, wh 





sat for tw it t far 
Cor Ww h brought al » an aw 
and whi h is never ment y ] without res] 
though unhappily not with , , rover 
of Virginia, who filled this difficult station dur- 


; a philosopher luntary retire- 
ment from the world and public business, | 
‘ se he loves the world, inasmuch only as | 
' 


ful 


untrvmen 


with being us to 


are not 


man- 


yet in a condition either to bear the light or to 
suffer contradiction. A mild and amiable wit 


charming children of whose education he hims« 


takes cl a home to embellish, great plant- 
nd 
in to Mr. Jefli 
son, after having } laved a prince pal cl 
the theatre of the New World, and 
referred to the honorable commission of min 
ter plenipotentiary in Europe. The visit whic 
I made him unexpected, for he had 
] to and pass at 


since invited 
centre of tl 
BiG 
| 


large, 


ations to improve, and the arts a sciences 


cultivate; these are what rem 


tracter 01 
, 


which | 


} 


was not 
me 
him in the 
anding which, 


come 





ious, even ¢ i 
te as if we 
Walking, 
n always va- 
by that 


two persons 


urs with him we were as 


had passed our whole lives together. 
above all, a conversatic 
supported 


interesting 


always 





sweet satisfia 


tion, ¢ 





who understand each other, made fi lays ps 
way like so many minutes I recollect wit 
pleasure that, as we were conversing one evenin 


howl of punch, after Mrs. Jefferson had 


retired, our conversation turned on the poems 
of Ossia It was a spark of electricity which 
passed rapidly from one to the other; we recol- 
lected the passages in those sublime poems which 





us, and entertained my fel- 


book w 


bowl, where, 1} 1 


particularly struck 4 
In our enthusiasm the 
the 

: 


light far advanced imper- 


low-travelers. 
and 


their mutual 


placed near 


the 





ce y upon us.” 

vly at Monticello 
Maram 

way of panegvric—not forgetting, 


| h fs 
of whose celebrated host the 


the 


the time ¢g 





passes 
ris adds mucl 


more in 
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W wIKID 
ich the al 


or 


in 
y occupied in 
er resembles a European | 
ipates in the 


a few 


a rifleman under that lea 


rolina, and the inquisitive Frenchman, a 


urious Informa 


J Marquis tha 

had intended to retre 

ed, turned upon an 
‘South River 
iumous Po 


in a boat, at 


. } 
reneral 


raveler reach 
m, and a very bad one it was. 
ess of the house, was some 
app irs als 
tl 
was h 
ire entertain 
‘jolly miller, 
tion of him. ‘* He w: young man twenty 
two years of age, wh« se charming face, fine teeth, 
red lips, and 1 sy cheeks recalled to mind the fi ‘ ‘ ; but tl pretty woman, 
pleasant portrait which Marmontel gives of / l 
His walk and carriage did not corre 

however with the freshness of his looks, for d I discover 
appeared sluggish and inactive. I inquired th ret sentiments of her soul. 
reason, and he told me he had been in a lan-. had retired into a little chamber to make rox 
uishing state ever since the battle of G f d, i h requentiy came into that where 
I ; out astonishment, 
ounds with a hanger. He had not, like the her natural charms we » even embellished by 


tomans, a crown to attest his valor, nor like the sere nity of her mind. She often caressed 


he had received fifteen or sixteen 


l 

French, either pension or certificate of honor—_, husband and her child, and appeared to me ad 
instead of them he had a } iece of his skull, which mit ibly disposed to fulfill the first object of ev- 
his wife brought to show me. I certainly little, ery infant colony—‘ to increase and multiply 
thought of finding, amidst the solitudes of Amer- Is not this a pleasant and suggestive picture ? 
lamentable traces of European steel.”. The youth so ‘active, vigorous, and free from 


sca, SUL Liked 
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n in Williamsb | 
ntleman appears mild and 


“only seventeen years of 
iaintance, not only 

h are exquisitely 

. but from her being 


ninz, he would not take ] nent. 1e | a el ro 1 Princess Poca- 
: ‘ } — . 1¢ Powhatan.’ The Mar- 


hich so pleas 1 the 
however, paid him hands 
he says, that the Hadnett family w 


long but very 
and Pocahonta 


an only son who was 


k themselves under the necessity of adding 


INK 


sign of an ale-house to their armorial bear- 
ings.” narried, rs: these daugh- 
[hence to Cumberland Court House, wher: 1 ers: and thus, 1 the female line, the 


the Marquis finds justice administered ‘‘ with cahunta now flows in the 
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connected with the her 
of the Western World 
Marquis 


‘WwW 


t his young 
Mrs. Bolling 
a leman residing 


gent 

They dined there th 
use ** extreme ly well 

harming situation; at 


tover, in the 
Thou- 
wn James 


W 


traveler, will not : 
following bi but exquisite 
humming-bird will be 


is interesting as that dedicated to the mo 


bird, and will terminate our extracts from the 


imusing old volumes. ‘‘ The walls of the gar- 
den and the house,” at Westover, ** were cov 
with hone; ckl which afforded an ample 
harvest for these charming little animals. 


saw them perpett ally flyi 


which they feed 


by supporting 
they insert their beaks into the calix of the 
flowers. Sometimes they perch, but it is only 
for a moment: it is then only one has an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the beauty of their plumag 


especially when opposite to the sun, and whet 


] ¢ 
the bril 


in removing their heads, they display 
iant enamel of their red necks, which almost 
rival the splendor of the ruby or the diamond. 
It is not true that they are naturally passionate, 
and that they tear to pieces the flowers in which 

find no honey.........These birds appear 

with the flowers, with which likewise they 
disappear, and no person can tell what becomes 
of them. Some are of opinion that they hide 
themselves and remain torpid the remainder of 
the vear. In fact, it is difficult to conceive how 


their wings, which are so slight and slender as 


Whil 


MAGAZINE. 


if Not in motion, 


ls, and transport t 


ILD MAN AND THI 


TNI 


All 


/ERNEATH tl 


hings ill 1 


dancing from their 
ir happy voices ste 


way: again I feel, 


» they sing to me apart, 


los 


t child steal in my 





PHILIP. 


THE ADVE 


BY W. M. 


IV. 


AMIL Y. 


CHAPTER 
A GENTEEL I 


| AVE you made up your mind on the 
tion of 


world ? 


ques- 
"seeming and being in the 
Suppose you are poor, is it right 

to s to be well off? Have peopl 
) keep up appearances? Are | : 

your le r-table in order 
carriage ; have an expensive 
can’t by any possibility help a 


I mean, for vou 


honest 
in starving 
ep a such 
ise that you 
to arr 
because 
twice 
honest 
obtrude 
is odious for a beg 


y vour daughters in costly 
they live with girls 
h? Sometimes it 
pride ends and hy- 
your poverty is 


r relation ; 
illiners’ wares 


» parents are as ri 
to sav where 


To 


as it 


isy begins. 


in and slavish gar 
k compassion by showing his sores. But 
wealthy and lavish 
thrice a year when you ask your friends, and for 
the rest of the time to munch a crust and sit by 
me candle—are the folks who practice this de- 
worthy of applause or a whipping? Some- 

nes it is noble pride, sometimes shabby swin- 
dling. When I see E h her dear chil- 
lren exquisitely neat show- 
ing the slightest semblance 
ing the smallest 
Squanderfield, her husband, 
good at heart; and denying that he 
and her young ones in want; I admire 
that noble falsehood—that beautiful 
onstancy and endurance which disd 
aes When I sit at poor Jezebella’s ta- 
am treated to her 


to simulate prosperity—to be 


venia wit 
heerful ; 
of 
complaint ; 
treats her well, 


and « 
" utter- 
that 
and 


povert 


persisting 


leaves 
her and 
reverence 
iins to ask 
comyi 
ble, and 
shabby 


sham bounties and 


I only feel anger for the hospi- 


splendor, 


NTUR 


THACKERAY 


candle 
| Does her big 


cattle ? 


ES OF PHILIP. 


albot ‘Twysden’s dinner-tal 
‘, and the 


There is 


guests Most res} 
a bigwi 


dowa 


hous 


alwavs 


resent, and a dining 


two pr 
who f 
There is a 
wine; there’s a menu du d ! 
Mrs. 'T and to read 
would you 
rood dinner. It tastes of 
Oh, the dreai 

1 Cham} 


squents the 
butler who 


greatest 


fore ‘wysden 


vou fancy were 


straw, 


; ig clan 
port! I have tried them : 
you! It is 
dinner, a sh 
cheerfulness 
sembled. I f woman 
nd counts as they 
rried off the tables ; pe 
you 


ed 


eyes a 
rhaps 
try to 
eac! 
ares the meal 
imself on pur- 
le v's food f 
wretched bot- 
a reckoning 


are ca 

watches that one wl 
She has counted and grud 
the cook pre] 
ecoachman fatten | 
outs and be: and T! 

Of the s of tl 
tles the butler have to give 
the morning. Unle of rag vi 
monde, Twysden and his wife think t 
better than you are, and seriously patronize you 
i privilege to be invited 


allow. 

by which 
loined ins, 
rinsing 
eat 


$ you are Vz 


Lens lve . 


They cons sider it is 
those horrible tol to which they gravely ask 
the greatest folks in the country. I actually 
met Winton there—the famous Winton —th« 
best dinner-giver in the world (ah, what a posi- 
tion fora man!). I watched him, and marke 
the sort of wonder which came over him as li 
tasted and sent away dish after dish, glass aft 
Try tha hatean Margaux, Win 
1 | ] t ae ie that Bot 
I imported.” I ted! Isee Win 
ind puts it down 
He 
continue to ask 
to be 
and one of 
s his surpris 
Hh ing Wi inton ! 
me no 
dukes and 


rhotway Cc 


and 
tastes the 
to talk about t 


Twvsden will 


on’s face as he 

He does not lik 
has lost a ny 
him every year ; 


hat dinner. 
will to expect 


asked in return, wit! : vsden 


loudly 

Deuce take v. 
this year! "hen foreign 
Twysder 


and invites 


is sent 
game 
pring 


them, 


arrive, 
his 


then 


house. 


} 


tl AasK 


sometimes t once 
done est ce Monsieur Tvisden, ¢ 
And he elbows his way up to them at the 
ister’s ass and fr 


And calm Mrs 


hey go 
arok 


Mir 


i est s 


nbli 
mb 


hand. 
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Sty, 


WHAT NATHAN SAID UNT 


ks, and slides, and pushes, and tramples if | going down from Jerusalem, who had 
“l be, her girls following behind her, until! among thieves, do you think he would sto; 
rescue the fallen man? He would neither give 
wine, nor oil, nor money. He would pass on 
Twysden grasps prosperity cordially by the | perfectly satisfied with his own virtue, and leay 
sravo!” On the | the other to go, as best he might, to Jericho. 
What is this ? Am I angry because Twys 


he too has come up under the eyes of the great 
man, and bestowed on him a smile and a courte- 


sy. 
hand. He says to success, ‘‘ "9 
contrary, I never saw a man more resolute in 


not knowing unfortunate people, or more dar-| den has left off asking me to his vinegar and 
No. I think not. Am I hurt 


ngly forgetful of those whom he does not care | chopped hay ? 


» remember. If this Levite met a wayfarer, | because Mrs. Twysden sometimes patronizes my 


( 
i¢ 





am writit 
am gly 


ns. d 


1 is one of the cl 
1atum Offi 
hed in 1833 
nsation to th 


and his son is : 


ses the thong w 
When old Ringwoo 
me, used to come to visit ! 
husband and children, he alw ivs broug 
f-nine-tails in his pocket, and administer y 7 ; 
» the whole household. He grin t the er, y le you ll has no opinion 


verty, the pretense, the meanness of the J Y iit murder, and Hall would 

, as they knelt before him and did him hom- | wait ¢ » door. t liscreet man. But 
The father and mother trembling brought 

the girls up for punishment, and, piteously smil- 


ing, received their own boxes on the ear in pres- | e} ‘ 
ence of their children. ‘‘ Ah!” the little French ¢ | »” cri Agnes, shedding tears 
verness used to say, grinding her white teeth, } 
‘T like milor to come. All day you vip me. r tl ie is; but that’s no obstacle 
When milor come he vip you, and you kneel Good-looking boy, I suppose you don’t object to 
down and kiss de rod.” that ? Has his poor mother’s m nev, and his 
They certainly knelt and took their whipping | father’s: must be well todo. A vulgar fe 
with the most exemplary fortitude. Sometimes | but a clever fellow, and a determined fellow, t 
the lash fell on papa’s back, sometimes on mam- | doctor—and a fellow who, I suspect, is « 
} 


ma’s! now it stung Agnes, and now it lighted | of any thing. Shouldn't wonder at t 


a 
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e doctors 


Mrs. Twysd 
hes . 
innocent lambs! Hem! 


at's a man with 
‘You | 


“Others have 


ought to have been a parson, Twysden. 
r often regret 
When I w: 
nstantly at 
lisguise from yo at my aim 
I am fre nfess I think 


Commons would have been my sphere 
d my means permitted, should certainly 
yme forward.” 


rd Ringwood smiled, and winked to his 


‘He means, my dear, that he would like to 
wag his jaws at my expense, and that I should 
put him in for Whipham.” 

** There are, I think, worse members of Par- 
liament,” remarked Mr. Twysden. 

‘Tf there was a box of 
a cage it would be!” roared my d. >) 
George, I'm sick of jaw. And I would like ti 
see a king of spirit in this country, who woul 
shut up the talking shops, and 


chattering crew !” 


l 
gag the whole 
*“*T am a partisan of order—but a lover of 
freedom,” continues Twysden. 
the balance of our constitution 
I think my lord would have indulged ina few 
of those oaths with which his old-fashioned con- 
versation was liberally garnished; but the s« 
ant, entering at this moment, announces Mr. 
Philip Firmin; and ever so faint a blush flutters : , 
up in Agnes’s cheek, who feels that the old lord’s to please as any of ordship’s humble 
eye is upon her. n; and Lord Ringwood snapped at } 
** So, Sir, I saw you at the Opera last night,” at him, an inpled on the poor darlit 
says Lord Ringwood. ender clings, and treated him scarcely b 


As for poor Mr. Twysd 


*[ saw you, too,” says downright Phil 


The women looked terrified, and Twysden } ot only yawned unreservedly in 
scared. The Twysdens had Lord Ringwood’s iat could not be helped; poor Tall 


box sometimes. But there were boxes in which talk set many of his acquaintance asleey 
, 


the old man sate, and in which they never cou/d laug at him, interrupted him, 
see him. ld his tongue. On this day, as th 
‘* Why don’t you look at the stage, Sir, whens: gether, at the pleasant hour- 


ou go to the Opera, and not at me? When dinner hour—the fireside and tea-tabk 
ou go to church you ought to look at the par- Lord Ringwood said to Phil: 

son, Oughtn’t you?” growled the old man. ‘* I’m ** Dine with me to-day, Sir?’ 

about as good to look at as the fellow who dances **Why does he not ask me, with my powers 


first in the ballet-—and very nearly as old. 1 


> 


ut of conversation ?” thought old Twysden to him 

if I were you, I should think looking at the self. 

Ellsler better fun.” ‘*Hang him, he always asks that beggar!” 
And now you may fancy of what old, old ithed young ‘Twysden, in hi 





PHILIP. 


‘* Very sorry, Sir, can’t come. Have asked 
some fellows to dine at the Blue Posts,” 
Phil. 
‘‘Confound you, Sir, why don’t you put ’em ‘casm in his voi 
off?” cries the old lord. ‘ You'd put ’em off, ke at all les, 
Lord Pendleton 


Vhat is that you are 


zy in comp: 
says x gnes ! And 


‘* Besides,’ 


['wvysden, wouldn’t vou?” 
“Oh, Sir!” the heart of father and son both 9 
t » Children ¢° asked watchful mamm: 
know you would; and y , 
or not throwing his f1 dines there 
Firmin, since you 4 tavern to-d 
And with this my lord was got 
two gentlemen of the ho 
the dow, and saw my !or 


y away in the rain. 


‘I hate your dining at those rrid taverrs,’ ! WI 


whispered a young lady to Philip. Hang me, I 
‘It is better fun than dining ¢ t 


ip remarks. 


e do you 
ll be one,’ 
Oo the terror ol 
awful p 

‘* You smoke and drink too much. You come | r 
ne late, and you don’t liv 


member 
in a proper monde, | intense rel * young 
I 
continues the young lady. I forgot! Your aunt lit 
** What would you have me do ?” Bladeses. Stupid old fellow, admiral 


, and 
“Qh, nothing. You must d 


line with thos 


pad wine—whicli is unpardor 
men,” cries Agnes: ‘else 


but we must 
you might} g ym n'a ¢ sa parole, hey? Tell Winton 
, meditated joining him, and that J 
1 easily iwh, if | have still some of that Chateau Margaux hi 
you wish,” answered the young man. 1 liked. Halden’s father I know well. ‘Tell hiu 
“I? [have no wish of the sort. Have you|so. Bring him here. Maria, send a Thu 
t already refused uncle Ringwood ?” card to Lord Halden! You ist. bri 
) are not i Lingwe ’ says Phil, | here to dinner, Philip. That : 
I don’t know there | make a 


ne to Lady Pendleton’s to-n 
‘*T can throw over the met 


W 
a tremor in his voice. ** 
much I would refuse you.” n sw otf, waving a bed-car i h 
‘You silly boy! What do I ever ask you to goin quatf a bumper of sparkling sperm- 
it you ought to refuse? I want you to 


juaintance, my boy !” 


n our world, and not with your dreadful The mention of such great personage 
Oxford and Temple bachelors. I don't iden and Mr. Winton silenced thi 
t you to smoke. I want you to go into th pensive 1 
of which you have the entrée—and you | “You won't c: 
efuse your uncle on account of some horrid en- 

rement at a tavern!” 

** Shall I stop here ? 
some dinner—here ?” asks the young man. 

‘*We have dined: my husband and son dine | T 
out,” said gentle Mrs. Twysden. 


There was cold mutton and tea for the line with his aunt that day 
and Mrs. Twysden did not like to sea | lordship. And every thing 


fires 

you live with those fine le, Philip, 
ghed. There was no talk now of his throwing 

Aunt, will you give me | himself away on bad company. 

So Philip did not dine with his relatives: but 

lbot ‘Twysden took goc d care to 


wood know how young Firmin 


nephew, who was accustomed to ¢ ire and every act of extravagance ¢ 
high living, to that meagre meal. tl 


the voung man committed, did Phil’s uncle, and 
‘You see I must console myself at the tav- 


ern,” Philip said. man. Had not these been the inform- 


party there.” ers, Lord Ringwood would hav 
‘* And pray who makes it ?” asks the lady. he 
‘* There is Ridley the painter.” 
‘“*My dear Philip! 
father was actually—” 


4 Phil’s cousin Ringwood Twysden, convey to the 
‘* We shall have a pleasant | old noble 


been angry ; for 
> exacted obedience and servility from all round 
about him. But it was pleasanter to vex the 
Do you know that his | ‘'wysdens than to scold and brow-beat Philip, 
: and so his | rrdship chose to laugh and be amused 
‘*In the service of Lord Todmorden? He} at Phil's 


insubordination. He saw, too, othe: 
often tells us so. 


He is a queer character, the | things of which he did not speak. He 

old man.” wily old man, who could afford to be blind 1 
‘*Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly. | occasion. 

Ilis pictures are delicious, and he goes every W 
where—but—but you provoke me, Philip, by 
your carelessness; indeed you do. Why should 
you be dining with the sons of footmen, when 
the first houses in the country m 


t 


hat do you judge from the fact that Philip 
was ready to make or break engagements at a 
young lady’sinstigation? When you were twen- 
ty years old, had no young ladies an influence 
ight be open to over you? Were they not 
you? You pain me, you foolish boy.” : ? 


yourself? Did your youthful passion lead to 


ommonly older than 
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» into the work 
science very mucl 
to an end ? 


1] 
, Or tall) W 


been previc 


young men 


in love with ladies ol] 


} 
Agnes certainly wi 


constantly took care to in- 


1 are told by the most respectable ] 
tly authentic until contradict 
istories that can’t be contra 
] 


ire, novelist ontradict 


as sometimes they will). What we 


l 
th 
th 


e's virtues, failings, characters, vou 


is all true, And I 


n and other w *poems to music. Blanche 
as scientific, and attended the Albemarle Street 
s sedu Tl 
en as times go 3 
ed, and very well-mannered whe 
be pleasant. If you were a bache ‘ 
a vg » or a widower ho wanted con- 
iving very good parties and 
belonging to the de, you would find th 
agreeable people. If you were a little ‘Tre: 
clerk, or a young barrister with no practice, or a 
lady, old or young, not quite of the monde, your : 
n of them would not be so favorable. I ( vho jilted Jer: ther ok up Ww 
seen them cut, and scorn, and avoid, and | bot ‘Twysden quire, of the Powder and 
caress, and kneel down and worship the same I iad , 
When Mrs. Lovel first gave parties, | him, and was a very ca 10t to his cl 
er the shocked countenances of ren. it r frankness and cordialit 


Twysden family? Were ever shoulders | goo d, : from a lady what she « 
colder than yours, dear girls? Now they love | give } good manners, pleasant talk, and de- 
her; they fondle her step-children ; they praise atte! ' ‘you go to her breakfast-table, 
her to her face and behind her handsome back ; | don’t ask for ’s egg, but eat that moderate 


they take her hand in public ; they call her by | ly fresh hen’s egg which John brings you. When 


I 


her Christian name ; they fall into ecstasies over | Mrs. Twysden is in her open carriage in tl 
her toilets, and would fetch coals for her dress- | Park, how prosperous, handsome, and jolly sl 

ing-room fire if she but gave them the word. | looks—the girls how smiling and young (that is, 
She is not changed. She is the same lady who | you know, considering all things); the horses 
once was a governess, and no colder and no | look fat, the coachman and footman wealthy and 
warmer since then. But, you see, her prosper- | sleek; they exchange bows with the tenants of 
ity has brought virtues into evidence, which peo- | other carriages—well-known aristocrats. Jones 


ple did not perceive when she was poor. Could | and Brown, leaning over the railings, and see- 
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rre 


for Phil 


yr married the 


way with her, 


‘* We've seen his name 


» very queer paper,” says B. with a wink to 
‘th I conclude they are city 

men. And they look very hard at friend Phil 

is he comes to talk and shake hands with som 


pedestrians who are gazing over the railings at 
t} 


he busy and pleasant Park scene. 
> 
CHAPTER V. 


THE NOBLE KINSMAN, 


Havrnca had oceasion to mention a noble earl 


ynce or twice, I am sure no polite reader will 
consent that his lordship should push through 
this history along with the crowd of commoner 
characters, and without a sp 
ing 


with 


cial word regard- 
If you are in the familiar 


Burke or Debrett, you know that the an- 


himself. least 


th lived with the earl their 

The Earl of Ringwood had but one son, Charles 

Viscount Cinqbars, who, unhapy ily, died of a de- 

in his twenty-second vear. And thus the 
Sit Fr is tingwood 

heirs to the earl’s great estates of Wingate and 

Whipham 


cline, 


descendants of became 


Market, though not of the peerages 
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ing gentleman 
» had been with Lord ¢ 
| , and had brou 
ingate Castle 
The quarrel with the y 
h which he 
m his lordshiy 
g an old schemer ), occasioned 
hement between Lord Rir 
Sir John of Apples! 
very 
They 


I 


ifference witl 


elder (wh 


ken nobleman, and apt to call 
as the saying 1s 


s ditferenc 


though his temper 


t at all agreeable (for 
Sir’ 
, there is 
the 


is very ill-favored 


have found a wife for asking among the 


young beauties of his own county, or the fairest 


of May Fair 
But he was a cynical nobleman, and 
morbi 


ance, 


lly conscious of his own ung 
I can buv 


“Do you suppose people 


tinly 
** Of course a wife” 
ship would sar 
their hters to a man of my 
means? Now look at me, my gor an 
say whether any woman alive could fall in love 
with me? 


sel] dang 


rank an 
1 Sir, 
I have been married, and once was 
enough I hate ugly women, and your virtuous 
women, who tremble and cry in private, and 
Sir John Ringwood 
and I hate but I 
hate him enough to make myself miserable 
for the rest of my days, 
When I drop, I drop 


what « 


preac h at a man, bore me. 
of Appleshaw is an 
don’t 


ass, him ; 
in order to spite him. 
Do you suppose I care 

And with much sar- 
x this old lord used to play off one 


another who would bring her 


mes after me?” 
donical hums 


r after 


as violent 
even in 
Phomas Lawrence’s picture his countenance 


little doubt he could 


iship’s opin 


old gentlen 


they wore 


g as his taste 


home when he 
thes 


red, ** What a1 
.of mine is!” Ev 
flung to that « 
at the « l 


>» murmt 


varict 


ea ] namley and her dai 


had 
An 
their 


led with him several times, 
return that rude old man m: 


and atte 


ill 
kindness 
iad danced 


m | oard 


ntion 
on board his yacht ; 
his yacht ; fi ! 
with him, and cheerfully braved the 
nveniences of the dee Pp in his com} any. 
ran to the side of his chair—: 
do to soothe an old ] 


} 


and distress ?—when they rat 


l they not gen 


vas wheeled along the pier, i 
mother and daughter by the most vulgar and 


is names, and roared out to th 


Op- 
em to g 
to a place which I certainly shall not more par- 
ticularly mention. 

Now it happened, at this period, that Dr. and 
Mrs. Firmin were at Ryde with their little boy, 
then some three years of age. 


probric 


The doctor was 
already taking his place as one of the most fash- 


ionable physicians then in London, and had be- 
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run to be celebrat 


especial malady. (Firmin on **Gout and Rheu- 


matism” was, you remember, dedicated 
M Sty George IV.) Lord Ringwood’s 
thought hi 
ned how he was prese in the town. Now 


rd Ringwood was a noblema 


m of calling the doctor in, and men- 
ho never would 
ry feelings to stand i e way of 
comforts or ease. He instantly de- 
Firmin’s attendance, and submitted 
itment; a part of which was a /a 
ll as great as that which the sick man 
Firmin’s appearance was so tall and 
it he looked vastly more no 
iy noblemen. Six fi 
read, 
rolling velvet ‘ 
under a y t cul 
possessed and used. » did n 
allusion to by-gones, but 
rfect courtesy and 


did not 


ad 


from all people round 
ometimes wearied of their s« 
i little independence. Was it from calculation, 
ecause he was a man of high spirit, that 
min determined to maintain an independent 
th his lordship? From the first day 

1eeting he never departed from it, and 
satisfaction of meeting with only civil 

from his noble relative and patient, 

vas notorious for his rudeness and bri 


ty to almost every person who came in his 


nts which his lordship gave in conver- 
n, he showed the doctor that he was ac- 
juainted with some particulars of the latter’s 
irly career, It had been wild and stormy. 
Firmin had incurred debts; had quarreled with 
had left the university and gone 


had lived in a wild society, which used | enough to make a gentleman, more than enough 


lice and cards every night, and pistols sometimes | to make a f 
morning; and had shown a fearful dex- < £5: 

‘ity in the use of the latter instrument, which 

he employed against the person of a famous Ital- 

ian adventurer, who fell ler his hand at Na- 

ples. When this century was five-and-twenty 

years younger, the crack of the pistol-shot might 

still occasionally be heard in the suburbs of Lon- 

lon in the very early morning; and the dice-box 

went round in many a haunt of pleasure. The 

knights of the Four Kings traveled from capital | famous.” 

to capital, and engaged each other, or made prey ‘Very | 

of the unwary. Now, the times are changed. | the contrite 

The cards are coffined in their boxes. Only) better.” 
us-officiers, brawling in their provincial cafés ‘Aff any better? Of course yo 

over their dominoes, fight duels. ‘* Ah, dear You are the crockery pots, and you swim dowr 

me!” I heard a veteran punter sigh the other ith the br. tts. IT saw Twysden tl 

lay, at Bays’s, ‘‘isn’t it a melancholy thing to other day lking down St. James’s Str 

think that if I wanted to amuse myself with a Rhode hat ellow.” (Here my lord la 

fiftv-pound note, I don’t know the place in Lon- ( fan » exhibit 

don where I could go and lose it?” And he 


f 


a} larly fie to his lord 
fondly recounted the names of twenty places | whenin good-humor.) ‘‘ If Twysden walks 1 


ree air 





\ y Ww 

with f 
OK Bit 

with y 


que nce 


POINTS % 


tellow 


But when ‘Twysden and his son 


i by Mrs. ‘Twysden) tried once or twice t 


an old 


course you we 
of your false posi 
ibout that doctor 
nd so is his boy. 
ring after money. 
though he'll 


will. Why, whe 
I thougl 


ontounded inde} 


t m nK Int \ 

In 1 of fine house 

rvants, why don’t you |} 
mutton, M ? You 
» THA both ends me 
keeps ye vake of nig] 
I You've rot a hous 
ir times your m e\ 


you have a pot of porter, and a 

tripe s a fa ro t! 
ics Whi h people e1 ul on then 
0 live beyond their means ar 





uld 


ht, as he was a relation, 
ne; but he 


by George! 


wouldn't. 
pend nt fe 


young on 


pendent in the presence 


and he rushed at them, and he rent tl 
they fled from him howling. And 


and wouldn’ 
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step with 


> reminded ot 


1 | } 
i I i a | in 

I | would 
1 

! l rit 
, | 

tp nN 


ng. The 1 


lves in trvil 


1S- 
erfectly ridicu- 
fellow who 
as one of 


street 





Li wol 11 ve 
t come without 


llow Firmin is. 


(perhaps in- 


of this lion, h 
™m, 
this 


s me of an old story I have heard 


quite 
i 


such as kind old 


fellows at 


clubs | 


, old 


storv, 


remembet 


—of my kc 


rd, when he 


was only Lord Cingbars, insulting a half-pay 


lords! 


Nhe and 


int, in his own country, w 


p in the most 


It was said Loi 


swith poar hers; 


the lic 
s own dove-cot. 


} 


lel nobleman ; | 


ho horsewhipped 
private and ferocious 
d Cingbars had had a 
but it was my lord who 
oO Was de- 


‘utenant wh 


I do not say that this 
mut that, when his own 


hd | $ 
| 
na tl 
t kk 
t | 
{ 
ra 
" his f 
} 
1. bull \ 
hev were 
Liman 
| } 
it must | 
™m i 





of t 


be truth-t 


thei 


and eold 


mothe 


and gt 
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s not de 1 the ce 
f ject tot 
i er me 
} ably dee l to 
1 1 ! se they 
I t be } dow! 
n of s} ca) 
or 
you I like Philip IJ 
nfes t t 
nd that his ¢ 








iW n ] Oot | 
' t ecr? J 
n with that ¢ ! 
hal ns | fy \\ 
I 1d \ lis so 
not perceive that enormous beam 
rseye? Onlyay 1ort 
time. A even t ‘ 1 ‘ 
A man of world, I write about 1 
mundat | creat s. Dov 
ire nee ] 9 Is 
voman or two But as f vol 
rood Si e any s of 
from ¢ s r-bl ? «Be « 
pursue your snarling, cynical 1 
on Wil at \ 
Ae l » throug! ! stuml 
| ( t t : 
vare of rown wt weak 
i wi contrite heart let us ti 
may not be led into tempt ] 
often | at other fellow-sinne 
lated wi n awtul n 
some ( are on V 
lives, da Ahrimanes has seem 
d children, yet corrupt 


almost, they practi 


old men. 


be saved 
doubtful 


worsted in 
linprisone 


And then 


there 


there seems no doubt at all: tl 


white-rol 


whose pu 


d ones, to whom virtue 


» bosoms faith nestles, a 








} 





+} 
n, 
HH 
{ 
pe 
1 } 
1D 
ana 
nr 


sometime 
wut whom 


} 
otless an 
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mfort to me. 

e night ? 

ent terms, I think, with his only son! And 
vith a breaking voice, a pailid che and a real 
l 


A man migh 


ve on differ- 


rrief at his heart, the unhappy physician mov 
w had the doctor 
man should be t 

volt the boy’s fault, or tl 

min’s horror seemed to cause his 


friends were horrified by Phil’s radical doctrine. 
At that time of my life, being youn 
green, I had a little mischievous pl 


furiating Squaretoes, 


ive you a history 
x and very be th 


iversity 


it would 
tice, of whom hi 
sasure 1 MmM- pa 


pas masters were justified in prophesying 
him to pro- evil. He was seen on lawless Londo 


and causing 


n excursions, 





osed him unwell 


He made ace quaintance 





his father 
He cut the 
hed Uncle Twysden in London Street, and 
told | ! 


companions, with whom 


eved that he should be 





intimate, 


mistaken—he 
one Fi Hk 


stared the master of his own college out of coun- 


iim that he must be 


ene hman, he 


no speak English. 


dashed back to college 


with a Turpin- 
with a ready 


I am 


like celeritvy, and was in rooms 


pro. 1 alibi when inquiries were made, 

fraid there is no doubt that Phil screwed up his 
tutor’s door; Mr. Okes discovered him in the 
fact He had to go down, the young prodigal. 


I wish I 


ippeared before his father with the 


But he 
utmost non- 
halance; said that he was doing no good at the 


could say he was repel,tant. 


iniversity, and should be much 


better away, and 
tour to Fran 

no means our business 

had poisoned the 


! dashing 
and Italy, whither it is by 
to fo 


then went abroad on a 


low him. Something 





generous blood. ‘The once kindly, honest lad 

as wild and reckless. He had m«¢ hey in suffi- 
ciency, his own horses and equipage, and free 
quarters in his father’s house. But father and 


son scarce met, and seldom took a meal together. 


‘I know his haunts, but I don’t know his friends, 


Pendennis,” the elder man said. ‘* I don’t think 
they are vicious, so much as low. I do not 
charge him with vice, mind you; but with idle- 


ness, and a fatal love of low company, and a fran- 


tic, stuici 


lal determination to fling his chances 
Ah, think where he might be, and 


W her¢ 


was O! ly 


he was? Donot beala 
Philip might have been much 
more industriously, more profitably, 
deal more wickedly 


‘alled Bohemia 


lading, 


and a great 
What is 
had no name in Philip’s young 
lays, though many of us knew the country ; 
well. <A pleasant land, not fenced with drab 
stueco, like T'yburnia or Belgravia; not guarded 


employed. now 


ntry very 


by a huge standing army of footmen ; not echo- 


ing with noble chariots; not reple 
chintz 


» with pe lite 
drawing-rooms and neat tea-tables; a 
r which hang occasioned 
by much tobacco; a land of rs, billiard- 


supper-rooms, OY sters; a land of 


land ove san endless fog, 
chamb 
rooms, song ; 
a land where soda-water flows freely in the morn- 
ing; a land of tin-dish covers from taverns, and 
frothing porter; a land of lotos-eating (with lots 
f cayenne-pepper), of pulls on the river, of de- 
licious reading of novels, magazines, and saun- 
terings in many studios; a land where men call 
each other by their Christian names; where most 
re poor, where almost all are young, and where 
if a few oldsters do enter, it is because they have 
preserved more tenderly and carefully than other 
folks their youthful spirits, and the delightful 
capacity to be idle. I have lost my way to Bo- 
hemia now, but it is certain that Prague is the 
most picturesque city in the world. 

Having long lived there, and indeed only late- 
ly quitted the Bohemian land at the time where- 
f I am writing, I could not quite participate in 
Dr, Firmin’s indignation at his son persisting in 
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his bad courses and wild assoc es \ n J 
min had been wild himself, he had fought, jn. 
trigued, and gambled in good company. P| 
hose his friends amot 1 banditti never heard 
of in fashionable quarters. Perhaps he liked t 
play the prince in the midst of these associates 
and was not averse to the fl ttery which a | 
purse brought him among men most of 1 R 
pockets had a meagre lining He had not emi- 
grated to Bohemia, and settled there altogether 
At school and in his brief university car 
! i! l I i ids W | iin ti 
and with whom he was still familiar, I 

ome and knock at my front door, my father’s 
dcor,” he would say, with one of his ¢ 1] 

the Bandits, who have the sig » 1 
by the dissecting-room I know whi ‘ 





and tl 


most honest, 


Freebooters who best deserve to be | 





many ung gentleman who has no in- 
tention of pursuing legal studies seriously, P] 
entered at an inn of court, and kept his terr 
duly, though he vowed that his conscience would 


not al w | 
the opinions 
ther 
the Temple Bohemians. He ha 


Statin 


of chambers in Parchment B ngs, to b 
and you might read on a door, Mr. Cas 
Mr. P. Firmin, Mr. Vanjohn but wer 


gentlemen like 





sidy was a newspaper reporter, and young Van- 
john a betting man who was always 
Dr. Firmin had a horror of ne\ 





races, 

men, and considered they belonged dan- 
rerous Classes, and treated them with a stal 
attability. 

** Look at the governor, Per Philip 1 
say to the present chronicler ‘ey Vs 
\ hes 1 secret suspicion 1 has 
never got ov his wonder at your being a get 
tleman. I | him when he does the Lord 


Chatham business, and cor 


deseends tow 
and gives you his hand to kiss. He considers 
he is your better, dk 
paragon of a pers hle, the governor is! ar 
ought to be a young Sir Charles Grandison 
And the young sca 


ther’s smile, and the doctor’s manner of laying 


would imitate 


pe-grace 


his hand to his breast and } 


putting out his neat 





right leg, all h movements o1 postures 

were, I own, ! rs us and affected 
Whatever the paternal faults were, you will 

say that Philip was not the man to criticis 


them ; nor in this matter sh 

fendhim. My wife has a little pensioner whom 

she found wandering in the street, 

a little artle The child could not 
} 


yet—only warble its little song; and had thus 


ll I attempt to de- 


and 


son 





from home, and never once knew 
of her danger. We kept her for a while, until 
the police found her parents. Our 
bathed her, and dressed her, and sent her home 
in 1es as the poor little wretch 
had n until fortune her in the 
way of those good-natured folks. She pays 


straved away 


servants 


such neat cl 
‘ver seen 


sent 























When she gos 
ways neat 


ne comes to us, she 


from us, she is al and cle 
and 
And, pray, 


‘an? and has not the 


Is 1n rags 


wicked little slattern! whose duty 


is it to keep her cl 


in this honor her daughter ? 


case forgotten to 











Suppose there is some reas 1 prevents 
Philip m loving his father the doctor 
has elected to cleanse the boy’s heart 1 
( lessness and indifference has sent him 

g into the world. If so, woe be to that 


If I sut- 


to go astray, aud harm 


r, shall I not 
‘ry youth 


assuredly pay ? 
m in 





tend 
s to him, fault ? 


nd irr 


com whose is the 





Perhaps the very outrages a -rularities 


of which Phil’s father complained were in 
some degree occasioned by the elder’s own 
ee } 


faults. He was so laboriously obs 


that the son in a 


j 


led them. He was so grave, 


ntary, so artificial, that Phil, in revo 





hypocrisy, chose tp be frank, 








familiar. ‘The grave old bigwigs whom 
{ | r assemble, bland and solemn 
ien of t s l, who dined solemnly 

1 each other at their s 

men as old Lord Botl 
Cricklade (who published ‘ 


1804), the Bishop of St. Bees, and the 


uds sadly when they 





or Firmin’s 


ipe-grace of a son. He 
rood; he was giving his good father much 
pain; he had been in all sorts of rows and dis- 
turbances at the university, and the master of 


Boniface reported most unfavorably of him. 


And at the solemn dinners in Old Parr Street 
] 


mirable, « 


ostly, silent dinners — he 





1 with a familiarity 
‘ads to shake with 
ise and choking indignation. Lord Botley 
and Baron Bumpsher had proposed and _ seec- 
onded Firmin’s boy at the Megatherium club. 
Ihe pallid old boys toddled away in alarm when 
he made his appearance there. He brought a 


He was ca 


Sur- 


smell of tobacco-smoke with him. 
pable of smoking in the drawing-room itself. 
lhey trembled 1 
used to relish their seni 
he called it, to tie all their pigtails together. 
In no place was Philiy yn or heard to so 
» advantage as in his father’s house. ‘* 
g¢ those ¢ 
‘*Their o 
jokes, and their old compliments, and their 
virtuous old conversation ‘ned me. 
all old men humbugs, I wonder?” It is 





» Bt 
littl 
feel like a humbug myself amon 
l say to me 





humbugs,” he woul 
sicke 
pleasant to hear misanthropy from young lips, 
and to find eyes that are scarce twenty years old 
already looking out with distrust on the world. 

In other houses than his own I am bound to 
say Philip was much more amiable, and he car- 
ried with him a splendor of gayety and cheer- 
fulness which brought sunshine and welcome 
into many a room which he frequented. 
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I have 
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ns were artists 
haunts 
idemician had 


Street, 


clubs and 


rnhaugh 








. d.’s studio, or in 
the widow's little room below. He had a very 
great tenderness and ‘tion f he her 
presence seemed to pr him; and in he 
company the boisterous, reckless young man 
was invariably gentle and respectful Her eyes 
used to fill with tears y she spoke about 


him; and when he was present, followed and 


watched him with sweet motherly devotion. It 
was pl nt to see him at ] homely little 


fireside, and hear his jokes and prattle, with 
t d fatl who was one of Mrs 


don’s lodgers. Philip would play cribbag 





Tat 


ious O 


hours with this old man, frisk about him with a 





1ear, 


ut might hear for a mile round. One 





in Russell S 


igit home in his carriage by 
vho was of the party 
Soho the 


the 


to dine quare, an 
Dr 
As we came through 
f a certain clu 
open, 


Philip’s song booming 


Windows ¢ 


** Taunt” wer 


t 
especially a certain wild 
it concluded, amidst 





which 

and enthusiastic battering of glasses. 
The p yr father sank back in the carriage as 
**Do y hear 


“Those are his 





though a blow had struck him. 
} ' groan -d out. 

My son, 
prefers to be captain in a pot 


his voice?” he 


haunts. who might go any where, 


house, and sing 





songs in a tap-room. 

I tri ] st of the case. I knew 
there place; that clever 
men ¢ I e frequented it. But 
the wounded father was not to be consoled by 


ommonplaces; and a deep and natural 
grief oppressed him, in ; 
faults of his son. 

What 
Among 
lady of suitable axe 
looked upon the accomplished doctor 
vorable eyes. TT! 
to cheer him in his solitude was natural 
id all his friends concurred in think- 
ing that he should marr Every one had cog 
i urtship, except th 

' 


10m and his father the 


such ( 


consequence of the 


me. 





maiden 
whe 
with fa- 


at he should take a compan- 


ents was a 





ion 


enough, a 





nizance of the 
1 


a 
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So man ina club 1 Philip whether he | are married alrea Ss And I swear I , 
should « lole w him or congratulate him | tell Miss Benson the story to-morrow. ; 
on his father’s pr g marriage ? His | persist in yo 
what ? | *xhibited the So y ut story? roaned the f 
rr st sur] hearing of | ther. 
this m ited his fa- “Yes. God f > you,” said the son 
thers 1 came } ‘It w f; ( I vouth that ] l 
and betook | , Philip bitterly repented ; 
fronted him t st be a | ‘A fault !—a crime!” said Philip 
which I } a young mar ‘Enough, Sir! Vhatever my fault, it is 
s rcely not for vou to cha me with it.” 
: what li ? ked the father If you won't guard your own ] | 
They were |} very resolute and courageous | m I shall gi Miss Be n now. 
men. ‘If you go out of this house you don't 1 
That you are going to marry Miss Ben- | tend to return to it 2” i 
son | ‘Be it so. Let us settle our accounts, 
‘Do you make my house so happy that I | part, Sir.” 
} : F = sa - al 9” , ' > > . . 
don’t need any other companion?” asked the “* Philip, Philip! you break my heart,” cricd 
father. the father. 
‘**'That’s not the question,”’ said Philip, hot- You don’t suy ! s very light, S 
I **You can’t and mustn’t marry that lady, | said the son 
“or } ] 
ir | Philip never had Miss Ber for al ] 
‘And why not, Sir ?” in-law. But her and son | l ¢ ‘ 
‘Because in the eyes of God and h aven you | no better after their disput 
= . ain TOTAL 
W OOL-GATHERING. 
/ 
PLEASANT golden light fills all the chamber where I sit, 
4 The amber curtains close are drawn, and shadows o’er them flit— 


swaying, shifting shadows of the honey-suckle vine, 


Whose bare ill about 

In summer, fresh and fair they grow, with bk 
But now in wintry nakedness they swing upon the bree; 
Yet here, inside, 
To let this golden demi-jour make summer in my mind: 
I my terrier-dog 
And, smoking thoughtfully, I s 
The Ancients called Nepenthe—'tis a draught t 
When one has lived or loved too 
Yet, in this same Nepenthe cup, I know that some will see 


and leafless branches st the porch entw 


ssoms for the |} 


‘tis warm and bright, and I am quite it 


it with JacK- r—upon my lap curled up, 





em to sip the classic cup 





much—a balm for mental woes, 


Another name for laziness—a common fault with me! 


Il. 


I 


If some who cry it down a sin could only feel its spell! 


Well, why not preach up laziness? think it would be well 
The hard, ascetic natures—those who look for naught but Use 
In every thing one says or does—whose spirits are obtuse 
To all the glorious gains of Art, to all the joys of sense, 


heir hard paths straightly by Poor Ricnarp’s eloquen 


And who cut th 
Cui b ? Is there not a Power above the human mind 

so darkly blind? 
And, after all, does Man, the unit, when his life is done 

Ever look back upon its field to see the battle won? 

No; 


We learn that human prescience inevitably fails ; 


That works out all our problems, be they e’er 


I think not: we lay our plans, but when our life-star pales 


Napo.Leon on his island—Cotumsvs in his chains— 
which we take such pains? 


Are these the proud successes, then, for 





















SAMI 











’LES OF FINE ENGLISH. 








Tell how much they hay ined and les vy mucl 
NapoLteon and Cotumbus, and legions more, whose n 
We never even heard of—these were men of lofty ait 
IV. 
So, in this softened yellow light, with Jack upon my 
I find my good in being just as lazy as I pl 
My pipe-smoke floats aspiringly, and that, I’m fain to 
I s much of aspiration as I care to see to-day 
Th h Jac d canine dreams, 5 s for 
And full of lofty pares to conquer or to di 
No doubt some mighty spectral rat glares through his 
Which Jack is bound to va h, or the rat will va 
Well, well, my d be wise, and all th high ambit 
l ke poor man, indulge them only when you are as 
What’s this? I find that while in praise of laziness 


hard te 


Vell, thus it is; consisté 
My dog has waked, my 





» write a metaphysical harang 


vis 


pipe is out, my laziness is o'er 





ts on earth no more— 


1 they hold at last 
il es 

' 
‘ 
Knecs 
1a ] 
visions dit 
nquish him! 
ons ke 
] y 
] 

i 
I san 

' 
ruc! 

’ 

GeoRGE ARNOLD 


loubt, us fine English” becaus« Boys are g called by the fine writ 
never considered and never been | ‘‘ the juveni fthe community ;” but in 

h it is, and how much more ex- the (ua / R ’ they are Sj ken of as t] 
pressive and beautiful is real Saxon-English. | male progeny of human kind.” A critic in the 
Others use ‘‘ fine English” to be genteel. ‘The | Literary Gazette says that Mr. Hollingshead 
istinado,” says Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s ‘* Ey- | spent some forty pounds among the workmen at 


ery Man in his Humor,” ‘‘ how cami 
word, trow?” ‘*Nay, indeed,” ar 


said cudgel; I termed i 








» he by that the opera, ** whic 


h reminds us of an ill-natured 


iswers Mat- | proverb about the speedy separation that arises 
t so for my between certain classes of men and their avail- 


more gra¢ Others, and these the most in- | able resources 
rable, make circumlocutions of long words do who a few pages 


luty for humor; as when a popula 
ises his hero ‘‘ not to give v to 
till he has emerged from the forest ;” 
j 
1 


ent 


burgh reviewer calls a dining-table 


lial mahogany.” 


I 


any books, newspapers, and serm« 


‘o begin with the critics. In 
, the writer wishes to tell us 


ver1ew 


Allan Poe was an example of the truth of the | deacon Hare who has said that if you woul 


He 


Id proverb, In vino veritas. 


voci 


the 


r writer ad- rent,” and an w 


ferati 
or an Edin- 
sé} ot 

pra 


modern fiction ** 


the n- tion whatever to 


3ut no more flagrant instance of ‘‘ 
Of fine English the difficulty is not to find | ing’ can be found than in 
examples, but to choose them from those that so| phy,” which I have seen spoken of in a lady’ 


as ‘‘tl 


This 
nhlic 


ms furnish. 
Ed 
that Edgar 


magazine 
Tupper.” 
tit 


of the public 


‘*We how the noblest 


SAYS: 


ns; and who winds up his criti 





itis the same genius 
after calls a father ‘‘a male pa- 
icle ‘*an avuncular guardian,’ 


ism by saying that 
tual nutri- 


nt mind.” 


furnishes no intelle 
the adol 


lest 
i 


{ 


ne wWrit- 
* Proverbial Philoso- 


1¢ immortal work of the poet 
book alone will prove the appe- 
for finery. I think it is Arch- 


1 sec 
language may be spoiled, you 
suag ] ) 


lean rather to the ancient proverb, that truth is | must compare the prayer-book version with Tat 


mac 


le manifest on convivial ocgasions.” 


and Brady’s psal 





ms: and he might surely have 
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ipper”’ 


him best has its 


tract 
written for village poor, a man with a drunken 
look is said to have ‘¢an ebriated aspect.” In 
. dictionary of common things, professed to be 

‘itten in the plainest way for the common peo- 
ple, the 1 his article on gardening, in 
April, favorable to the 
development of that species of creation which is 
Unfortunately, very 


exercise of cutaneous ablution.” na 


writer, it 
says: ‘*This month is 
noxious to vegetation.” 
manv of those to whom our children’s education 
is intrusted are themselves educated in schools 
where the pupils are taught to be genteel, and 
where the chief mark of gentility is counted to 
be the using of fine language. Very sensible 
was that dame who, doubtful, I suppose, of her 
patrons understanding the fine inscription, ‘‘ Sem- 
nary for Young Ladies,” added under it the trans- 
lation, ** A Girls’ School.” 

letter of a farmer’s daughter of 
1798, I believe from Southey’s ‘‘ Commonplace 


Here is a 


Book :” 

“*Dear Miss,—The energy of the races prompts me to 
‘ature you that my request is forbidden, the idea of which 
I had ¢ 


ty t& aerve. 


pensi 
pen 


Let me witl nfi 


wkwardly nourished, notwithstanding my pr 
Mr. T. will be there. 


And when a mother sends a present to her 
boy at school, he is advised to answer her thus 
is I do that y 
ting my imprqvement an 

h token of your 


‘Knowing 
prom 
that each fre 


claim upon my gratitude. 


Here is a capital instance of a man spoili 


Dr. J 


his mother-tongue pedantry : 
‘‘the great lexicographer,”’ as the 
call him, who did so much for the English lan- 


ll, was speaking 


fine Ww 


guage and who loved it so wel 


£ ’ 
‘¢ Sir,” he said, ‘‘ 


it has not wit 


f some book 





SAMPLES OF FINE ENGLISH. 
there may 
uy} I ory Was snatche 1} 
And on thi er ver- Akin to subject is the love of affec 
ature was mode r some | finery in tit] You may see this announce- 
y ) ‘at Earl of Chatham one | ment: ‘* The lady of W. Smith, Es 
lay said to William Pitt, thea a boy, ‘* How did ] a 
you enjoy your i on?” ** Del 
bl * was the answer. ‘ Never,” 


earl, et me hear that word 


t n. 
Chatham was very punctilious himself, I believe, | ro nthe boxes; but if: in really wanted 


in manner, and probably taught his son to be so | to sit down, he would make room for her. ‘T! 
. But using the word ‘‘delectably” was not i uire” too, which every body 1 
but 1 r finery. mother | gives to ev 
r sick chi a low-cl: urgeon. He 
said, ‘*I see your young lady has premonitory 
symptoms of incipient rubeola.” She took her 
to one of the most famous London physicians, 


roing to have 


who said, g 


p to buy half-1 
pman to the ‘‘ miti- 
» ch A tradesman of 
‘of thr 
are quite terrific, : 
‘ ‘Sir Brabazon de B 
Castle ;” ** Isabel de Ri 
Despair.” 
Then there is thes 


I have tried to show by these examples 
destructive yur beautiful language, and how 
foolish, it is to use fine words and expressions in 

guardian of tl 1 is ci f common talk and writing upon common things. 
sistant.” Cricket is ** the le g id , ‘**'To clothe,” says Fuller, ‘‘ low creeping matter 
‘*the manly exercise.” “ portsman i 1 with high-flown language is n ine fancy, 


It rather 


h phrases 

e, are great cards with him. 
too, are generally only t 
gone before: as, ‘* We counsel a middle course common | t, 
— Medio tutissimus ibis.” ‘**We give something ‘‘similar,” “ help” than ‘assis 
in return—a quid pr¢ bs" The sportsman’s ‘‘ present,” ‘‘ beg” than ‘* solicit,” 
love of fine writing, and his classical knowledge | than ‘* relati : 
combined, make him call the sun ‘bright Phoe- ity,” ‘*} 
bus,” and the north wind ‘‘rude Boreas,” and | advice of 
the sea ‘‘ Neptune’s watery domain,” and a dog- | ‘ n you doubt between two w 
breaker a ‘‘ kunopzdist.” Now and then he is the plainest, the comn t, th 
at fault, as, where wishing to use the word par- Esch ine words as you would . 
allelogram adverbially, he says that he hunts his pleonesas you would native roses on your cheeks.” 
dogs ‘* parallelogrammatically,” but at lea » Let us thencallaspade a spade. Let us use the 
has used a long word. The sportsman d jlainest and shortest words that will grammatic- 


too, in a simile, which he thinks sounds well, ally and gracefully express our meanin 


P. 





i URING tl 
Mississip} 


second se 
‘onstitution 

pport the 

third sec 

sderal laws 1 

! is as follows: 
h 

f the Stat 


of the United State 


e¢ laring that, 


. i ¢ nventi n 
1. that it ndoubted richt of the set , 
of the Union to withdraw from th tid Union at 
1 time and for such cause as, in the n of the peo- 
f each State, acting in their soverei ty, may 
st and p th pi 
the ex 
d to exe 
The ordinance of 
Ith, by a vote of 62 
l t Convention met at 
Resolutions were d 
i and recommer 
thern States to frame a st 


‘the manner of 


ham Lincoln } Litt 
of President and Vice-Pre i = sg 

f America, by a sectional part wedly | turned t 

» domestic institutions and pe 

of Alabama, following upon the heel 

angerons infractions of the Constitution of the Uni 
t many of the States and people of the North- 
f 1 y and menac- 


itical wrong of sulting 


3 security | ments. 


sof inv ’ . ls, 
hers South Carolina, aski 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RECORD OF 


MONTHLY 


or of th 


rrant for the 


ol ly W 
—Thateffect 


oi t 


wlatu 
Lresistance. 
] ppression 


rr 
ition framed by 
iding Delay 


Missouri, an 


h istitutic I inclosi 
iall be acquired by i ates with- | ginia Legisla 
t of th fourtl 1e memb« ination on the part 
+4 } * es Li 0 j | effort to re st the I 
fugi spirit in which th 


sent 
f+ v! R I 


an amendment to t 





to ap] t ( imissi rs to meet at Washi 
h of February. If these 








gs of the proposed Convention ar 


» t 

The President hails this movement of 

rreat satisfaction. It is not in his power to enter 

tl ‘ wholly to 

He urges uy stain from 

passing any law which shall tend to produce actual 
hostilities, and adds: “If t I 

tain from any and all acts calculated 





into any such : 


Congress. 








, o produce a 
collision of arms, then the danger so much to be dep 
recated will no longer exist. 


I am one of those 


ho will never despair of the republic. I yet cher- 








rp 
ind 
1 
h 
ing this inestimable b Glorious ire tl 
memories of her past history, such an achievemen 
both in relation to her own fame and welfare of th 
whole country, would surpass them all.”—Commis 
sioners to this Convention have | i 





**unadvisable t 


that iti 
when South Caroli 





or intention 





tions 1 has no d 
to promote the ultimate « 
she de 
by the Virginia Legislature. 

Ona the 28th of January the bill for the admission 
of Kansas, as amended by the Ser 
the House; and on the 30th it 
ture of the President. 
ative elected to Congress, thereupon was admitted 
toaseatin the House. The following are the Stat 
officers of Kansas : , Charles Robinson, for- 
merly of Massachusetts; Lzeutenant-Governor, J.P. 
Root, formerly of Connecticut ; Secretary of State, 
J. W. Robinson, formerly of Maine; Treasurer, 
William Tholen, formerly of New York; Auditor, 
George W. Hillyer, formerly of Ohio; 
f Public Instruction, W. R. Griffith, formerly of 
Illinois; Chief Justice, Thomas Ewing, Jun., for- 
merly of Ohio ; Samuel D. King- 
man, formerly of Kentucky, and Lawrence Bailey, 
formerly of New Hampshire. 

Apart from cial measures—among which a 
bill passed in the House authorizing the President 


and +} 
and that 


rotiations proj | 


in view ;’ 
lines entering into the n 






ate, was passe 
eceived the 
Mr. Conway, the re present- 





Governor 


Superinten c. 





Associate Justices, 
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to borrow, at any time before the Ist of July, tl 
S of f dollars, to meet 

ing wa of vernn t, and th rait « 
anew Tariff bill, w 1 is under consideratior and 
t ] passage in the Senate of the P. h 
road bill—the attent of ( ress has be ma 


ion movement 1] to an end—say in 








two or three years—to vote for a Convention tor 
vise the Constitution, on the general principle tl 
its excellence depends on its being a true em 


ment of the sentiments and wishes of the peoy 
and that amendments naturally become necessary 
from time to time for this ] He would, more- 
over, secure, if possil le, the construction of two 
to the Pacific, one of which should connec 

the ports around the mouths of the Mississippi 
the other the towns on the Missouri and the 
with the harbors on our Western coasts. ——In tl] 


House a 


yurpose. 


railwavs 





resolution was passed, by a vote of 
proving ‘‘ the bold and patriotic act of 











v0, af 

nderson in withdrawing from Fort Moultrie 
Sumter, and the dete ination of the President to 
maintain that fearless officer in his present condition 
ind ‘ lent in all constitu 





we will support the Presiden 
t 


and preserve the 


tional measures to enforce 


Mr. T 
] 


on the &th of January, in con 


rior, resigned 


of the actior 


‘hompson, Secretary of the Int 
equence 








MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Fort 
Mr. Thom 
ary of the Treasury 
r Mr. Cobb, resigned on the 
ed with the Administrat 
asures to be adopted in 1 
s in South Caroli 


of Mr. Fl 


ng has been a 


rms and munitions of 

several shipments « 

ingly been seiz y the poli 
The commercial and postal status of the 

ing States excites inquiry. The B 


nation, have accord 


id other foreign mini 
Departm inquire | He reached ¢ 
scan be paid to, and clearance under the extr 
South Carolina, Mr, ler, At 
1id Lord Lyons’s ¢ i ! 


wl 


nt o would de 
ould | I 
nations, and especi 
ets at Charleston shoul 
state of things existing 
quotes from the law to 
of the Federal Goverm 
roods imported into the Ur tes a i 1 be, it is intimated by the 
ities is exclusive. iether t a | e will never be suffered to be tak 
i it Charl | 


1appen to the ec 


irred by the Bri I 
ns will see no neces 
ises. Each cas 
Secretarv Black regr that 
Is him to decline giving an 
n » point presented. The Treasury 
it, he says, will give public information 
condition in which South Carolina has put 
t.——Mr. Ashmore, a member of Congress 
1 South Carolina, inquired of the Post-office De- 
ment whether he had still a right to frank pub 
ents in his possession, Mr. Kin ] 
ding to the theorv of the Administr. 
1 was still in the Union, and | ! 
to frank until the first Monday in D 
cember next. If, however, he regards South Car 
lina as ont of the Union, it is a question with him- 


istently exercise that pris 
1 would be an admission that 


is still a member of the Congress of the United 


MEXICO. 
The Government of Miramon has been to all ap- 
‘finally overthrown. Shortly after his suc 


Polueca, he marched from the capital to meet 
the Constitutionalists, under the command of Gen- | Article 1 the Emperor regrets t 
eral Ortega (almost a new name in Mexican affairs), | at the Taku forts last year. 
who were concentrating upon the city. An action | that a British Minister shall reside at Pekin. 


took place at San Miguel Calpulalpan on the 22d of | cle 3 arranges the payment of the indem 


I 
ber, commencing at & in the morning and last- ixed at 8,000,000 of taels—about $12,000, 


embe 
«two hours. Miramon was totally defeated, and i illments. Article 4 opens the port of Tis 

abandoning his artillery, ammunition, and prison- rade. Article 5 removes the interdict 

ers, returned to Mexico, accompanied by only two gration. Artjcle 6 cedes Cowloor 

or three adjutants. He abandoned the city at once, Crown. Article 7 provides for the 

retiring toward Jalapa, near which place, a few days ation of the treaty of Tien-tsin. Article 8 or 

after, he narrowly escaped capture. The Constitu- | the promulgation of the treaty through 

tional forces took possession of the capital on Christ- | Article 9 stipulates for the i 4 
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int provision i l rgeants, « ee 2 
f the ] rs who wer oney would have | 
ls of th | of the ot had 1 session < 
the share of the British | to the British troops co 
d as follow l la is sup} 1, had | 
lass field ¢ f ral M 1uban is said to 
8, £oV h i I i i 
° 
Viterary Matices 
~_ a a ar 
ls, by Jous Lo- | ers, that 3 eem to ha 
Hla 1 Brot f of wl 
of the D l l with i I] rstand 
k of t been | of histor Iti t 
0 An i rop volumes will t wi 
r tl dard tors 1 abroad, and l 
both sides of the sea as | of t rccomplished a 
! ldition to the library Lyra l 
lated » co ental | arp of C. J. P. Si i | 
] red by the learned | addit 1 selecti by 
3 fa htt lered |>D.D. (Publ lby E. P 
Motley has not wri r ti tl of the ¢ 
tl ike of adding to the | ly } lt | i} 
rpetuating the sto of Vv ip; and this beea 
he fut Not conter uttach themsely » tl 
nent sful, | with the 1 1 
x, to take its place besid med iv rs of | 
lebt of gratitude which et He wl iid | 
its se might well ha 
ited Netherlands” is by | Dr. Sj 1wasaG 
< I of i writ ver h 
nor when form thel ft vol 
| 1 1. History l made t bo« 
lin the I Countri from all yurces of | 
levy } evi ice collec of sactr 1} 
] uir of sin- re deliciousn and wi 
ik nee i ( tunl 1e¢ n ot ry house wl 
s, theref 1 work which | recogni ma of th 
tement and 
] Lin tl 
i igati laboriou 
he has 1 n not alone 
herlands d i¢ the few 
1584 1590, but that his 


1as 1 compl com- 
1a ider has bef 
the entire drama, which 
mization of the Dutch most perfect editions for 
» volumes which are to | books that have hitherto 
ry down to the Thirty Person History of I 


HrerwortH D1rxon, 








ud 
for t 
it 
ive r 1 
long, 1 
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f all men, th 
ibted that 
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the well-m 
1 from the P. 
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v. F. D. Ht 
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is worthi rr unworthies, each a ill « re f ws scandal wit, t 
whom are more or | known to f I} Nist of Montrose, 1 W nat 
3s have a happvy f. Itv of making tl ket s he who afterward was P t of Carlisle Col 
, fy) 
ti N 
f tl net 
’ i} 
] 
r : 
{ t 
‘ ] of 
t we ] t 
, 
1 
) i 1 
are | ( 
oe 
eley j 
1) 
| ] 
} " 
ind sq l 
he t 
kitter B 
and I 
1 | Peter 
f t ] 
I 
} anos : 
. i 





1 manner, whi 





awkwar 
impre c 1a { ‘ 
litv.” The editor of tl el, I 1 cl teri dif t from | 








e that, though Witherspoon mer works, in that « f t principal char 
reme red,” an account of hi i ] Americar I ( ry of t 
the ordinary biographical dictionari cl on t ontinent t ! 
It is | that few men of 177¢ better 1 t tal tourists, one of wl is Mr. Quacki 





America than the learned Dr. Wither- the American; another Sir William Heath« 








s} . Dr. Carlyle saw the Porteus Mob Ed brok lown English nobl " i S] lat 
burgh, in 1736, and gives a minute account of the The ladies are of all ts, actres and | 
escape of Robertson and the subsec t ! tory is Lever-l i ] i mar 





of Wils with 








Citar’ s 


anend. Many public 
stitutions come to an end in this 
the public interest in them lan 
of all the acts that ar 

, comparatively few 


t came to 


iuse the causes of 


falling off of the 
y in this way wi 
t of sight the 
Ihe law that 


r far than his ¢ 


mane 


most 


if our welfare! 
mber that, while a 
urselyes, and in a great m 
ne into conta 
» force within 
juantity, and it is the hi and rarest 
1 for a man to know himself. We may say, 
lthus: the cot 
ality desi 
wl ¢ it was born, how old it 


now what are mtents 


| do thus ar 
rnated as J? It is easy to 
3 name, 
» measure of time, and many other 
kind. 
What capacities, powers, weakness, 
ity, truth, hate, love, worldliness, god 
ciual or possible, are covered by that 
lable? We surely often read it ri 
and when we say ‘‘I will,” we may find our 
morrow that the ** I will” 
» cause may be not only in 


But what is it essentially, 


o changed on the 
‘T will not.” Th 
eof arash purpose, but in the development 


interior motive, that takes us by surprise, 


his best 


C alile. 


he fruit of our own direc 


healt! lich rises 


Every man is sor 


es worse than he meant 


and his worst moment 
that came 


Iie, 
ure 


an aflatus 
from anv ¢ 


cial and public relat 


portant move 
end of 
personages, i 


ently a vital oc 


L year, 


2 is the b 
1 death terminates 
] I for 


id he vet 


ca r,a new 


r more signi 


when it s; for the 


sense we may say 
when he fixes himself in his chara 
life, | 
shows its end when it d 
in settled institutions, anc 
elements and its habitual policy : 
culiar type of national life. We should, of « 
to both kinds of consequences 
i : or those that are m 
, and those that are n 
i moreover, that 
and chi i 
culiar modes of r ° 
Apply then such a measure in our study of ends, 





EDITOR’ 


of life and its interests, whetl 
The 
cation of the measure is to time; 
lo any thing, we at once ask how long shall we 
be at it, or how long before what we are doing will 
If we throw a stone into the 
water, we watch to see how long it is 


and thus judg 
terial, moral, or spiritual. 


I most obvious appl 
and when we begin 


to ¢ 


come to its point. 
in the air, and 
how far out into the water it goes. Yet we get at 
the true point of the movement when we ascertain 
the law of the projectile, or its characteristic habit, 
as determined by the impulse of the hand, the fric- 
tion of the air, and the force of gravity. Indeed we 
reach the end, in one sense, when we hit tl 
but not ina 

the principle that 


1e mark ; 

waned P } 4 
» so complete as When we master 
of all mis- 
Things 
to be regarded in the same way: 


and when we plant a seed we ask how long will it 


determines the course 
siles, and fix in our mind the parabolic law, 
that have life are 
be before it comes up; and if the first season does 
not bring out its flower or fruit, we ask when it will 
be in bearing. Actions that spring from more vital 
seeds, or from living thoughts and feelings, have, 
too, their periods that are to be measured in tim 

Every action that comes from a vital purpose has ar 
orbit of its own, and tends not only to meet a specific 
object but to form a certain habit. 
before the 
rent tendency appears. 
purpose 


ic work which takes time for 
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accomplishment. 
The question then becomes not only how long will 
it be before he reaches his point, and how much 


and undertake 


its 


does he make by his enterprise ; but what qualities 
is he showing, and what habits is he forming. It 
may be that some defect will appear in the man 
himself that makes its mark upon his work, and re- 
turns with something like regularity in all his wavs. 
Even what are called irregular habits have a certain 
recularity about them, and some habits that are 
called ir lar are regularly bad. Public life is 
subject to something of the same measure, and phi- 
losophers like Vico have tried to make it out that 
history, like the tides, has a certain recurrent drift, 
and throughout all its changes the same burden con- 
stantly returns. 

Now in whatever plane of life we measure time, 
we are not to suppose that it depends wholly upon 
our will. When we throw a stone we may regulate 
its time of movement by our force; but when once 
out of our hand its motion depends upon a law wholly 
beyond our control. So, with our actions with pow- 
ers more vital, we may say in a certain manner 
what we will begin to do; but the movement al- 
ready begun is committed to forces little withia our 
power. An honest man may do an honest deed ; 
but what fruit shall come from it he can not wholly 
decide, and the best reward of its merit may be 
wholly a surprise to him. So too of a wicked deed: 
its consequences the doer’s will can very little limit : 
and if he once plants the evil seed, it works by its 
own vitality in a marvelous way, and fills his own 
mind with its rank growth of nettles that waft their 
National ac- 
tions follow the same law; and whatever we do as 
a people has a vital power that time only can de- 


‘velop. 


mischievous seed upon every wind. 


As we count the years of our republic, we 
are really counting the results of the American life 
that began with the first colonies, grew into a tree 
under the Constitution, and may yet surprise us with 
some new developments of vitality, or, as some fore- 
bode, some new signs of unsoundness and decay. 
We ought seriously to remember this principle in 
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being a living body, 
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by some chemical formula, a made and 
instead of ; 
with living antecedents and consequents, and, as 

*h, to be studied and fed and exercised. We are 

prised to find so many well-informed men mak- 

r this monstrous mistake, and regarding our Con- 
stitution and laws rather as personal opinions than 
is vital facts. The sectarianism that has so divided 
the Church as to make many think that the body of 
Christ is a nonentity, and Christianity is only a per- 
sonal opinion, has also divided the nation; and we 
know very capable men who seem to think that our 
nationality is little more than a bundle of ideas ; 
and the great question should be with us, which of 
the conflicting ideas is right. As well say that a 
man’s family is a bundle of opinions, and, instead of 
welfare of the household as a solid, 
vital fact, the great thing were to agitate it with 
discussions on the rights of parents and children, 
and let love starve itself out in the eternal war of 


cherishing the 
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A man is rich not only by his i ; 

penses, for if his expe nses are | l they 

is more valuable than his income; a 

he is independent when the income from his labor 
r propert ind all that he rea- 
He is poor precisely in the ratio in 


him what 


is sufficient to comn 
ily desires. 
which his expenses exceed his income, or what he 
needs is beyond what he can produce He, conse- 
quently, is little better than a pauper who pampers 
every dainty appetite and neglects every productive 


sonal 


energy, for such imbecility will soon exhaust the 
The 


to estimate 


richest hoards and bring beggary to the house. 
same rule applies to a nation, and we are 
the effect of measures and institutions upon the na- 
tional wealth by the quantity of goods that the peo- 
eand produce. The wealth of each State is 
measured by the amount produced and th 


ple ree iv 
amcunt 
The wealth 
of the nation is to be estimated in the same way, 


received in exchange for its productions. 
relatively, by its exports and imports ; and it is en- 
riched, instead of being impoverished, by exchang- 
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ing its spare productions for commodities more val- 


le whil 


, 
uab to our people ; , of course, it is impover- 
ished by importing luxuries which it can not pay for, 
which tend to injure the industrial energy or re- 
It is very 
in all our national measures we should remember 
this two-fold aspect of wealth, and so keep each 


State true to its own resources and to the national 


or 


ources of its own people. important that 


ctional disturbances, and give such unity to our 
n relations as to make the products of foreign 

ds and labor more incentives to our own enter- 
ise than interruptions to our plans, and lures to 
indolence and self-indulgence. Practically, it is a 
great problem to settle, and opinions differ as to the 
true system of international economy. The more 
reason, therefore, for being very wary, and not al- 
lowing any sectional abstractions to disintegrate the 
nation, and disturb present prosperity by rash ex- 
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as blessed, than that of antagonism, and kindly af- 
finities are full of brave incentives. We tremble 
to think of what America might become if all the 
points of contact between the States were points of 
collision, and sharp animosities lacerate the very 
nerves and muscles of the corporate members of the 
body politic. Our moralists, histo philoso 
phers, and divin uld lool 
teach the people } 

ures upon the worth as well as 
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1 every man finds himself forming d 


nd with God's Prov- 


time ¢ ( 
nite relations with other men 
idence. A nation is subject to the same law, and 
when we are meditating any great public measure 
we must consider its bearing in this light: How 
t affect our relation to the great empires of the 

1 to the present and future leaders of civ- 
e How will it affect us as subje cts of the 
m, and called to live under the divine 
? Surely God has blessed us abund- 









world, ar 








ilts and strifes we have 
in wealth, intelligence, and energy; 








, nd in spite of our f 
been growing 
ind, more or less consciously, we have a deepening 
sense of our having a Providential mission to fulfill. 
Experience, in its sober lessons, is full of auspic 
hopes, and we sin against God and man if we enter 
upon any course of public action or policy without 


looking well to the end.’ The true end is the evolu- 


ious 





tion of our capacity of wealth and worth, and of a 


noble relation to h imanity and to God. Let evolu- 


tion, not revolution, be our aim. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
T was a shr osed ¢ 
the dinner of the NewdEngl: 
years ago, **/’lymouth Rock, the Blarney-stone of 
New England.” 
in many mouths, and the masterly history of Mr. 


ID 


Palfrey makes up their final account for posterity. 


wd wit who proj 











The Puritans have had their I raise 


But they were a grim, gloomy, severe race of men. 


Ihe details, tender of liberty, of our best civiliza- 
tion, may have sprung out of their principles, but 
only as the hickory-tree, that unfolds its delicate 
green leaves and perfumes the spring air, springs out 
of the hard nut. The sweet kernel of the Puritan 

iple was hardly suspected by the old settlers 
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Men who had been sharply dealt with 
at home, and who clung to their own opinion so 
strongly that they would willingly suffer exile to 
Llolland for the Lord’s sake—who then, beset by 
further troubles, embarked upon a pitiless sea to 
Jand upon a pitiless shore, and planted their State 

¢ the rocks and bare woods of an unkindly cli- 


themselves. 


ame 





mate and soil, would be more tenacious of their own 
views than tolerant of those of others ; and the lib- 
erty they would defend at all hazards would be the 
liberty of thinking as they did. 

The Puritans dealt quite as sharply with recusants 
as Laud dealt with nonconformists. Brown him- 
the leader of the Brownists, would have fared 
better with Archbishop Laud than poor George Bur- 
roughs did with the Reverend Doctor Cotton Mather, 
one of the dreadfulest of men. In fact it is hard, as 
you roam about in the earlier chronicles of New 
England, not to conceive a personal hatred of the 
Mathers, father and son, and to rejoice in that ab- 
surd storv of the Reverend Cotton, that when he 
was once going to Lynn to preach he lost his sermon 











upon the road, and when he got into the pulpit fum- 
bled in vain for his manuscript, and, not finding it, 
said to the brethren that doubtless Satan had stolen 
it upon the way, but that the Old Enemy would get 
enough of it, for it was a special blast against the 
Devil and his doings; and thereupon the excellent 
Doctor blew up the Devil sky-high for the space of 
two hours, to the immense edification of the Church 
of Lynn. Two or three days afterward a traveler, 
who had found the manuscript upon the road, re- 
turned it to the seraphic Doctor in his study. The 
paper was soiled and worn by exposure. ‘* Aha!” 
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lightedly, **’tis as I supposed 
t h it, and threw it 


again ! 





Domini, it would seem that only Satan could stomac]} 
the prolusions and idiotisms of Cotton Mather. 

If some one says, ** Don’t bear upon him so hard 
fault of the times,” our reply is t! 
ner can be excused by the sami plea 
> fault of the times that Torquemada bun 
1eretics ; and if it were the fault of the times tl 
the Quakers and Baptists were hung in New En 
gland, it was equally the fault of the times th 
Nonconformists were persecuted in Old Ex I 
Is it the fault of the times that political prisoners 
are so savagely treated in Austria to-day? What 
are the times but people? And what are fault, 























times but tyrannical pers : 

The truth is that the Easy Chair has been late]; 
turning over the History of the Salem Witchcraft. 
as it is set forth in a quaint volume lately published 
in Salem, which includes Cotton Mather’s ‘* Wonders 
of the Invisible World,” and a pamphlet in several 
parts, ‘‘ More Wonders of the Invisible World, col 
lected by Robert Calef, Merchant, of Boston, in New 
England.” It was first printed in London in 1700 
and then in 1796; reprinted in Salem in 1823; and 
in Boston in 1828. 

Now if every epoch had not follies enough, it would 
be difficult to believe that so lamentable a folly as 
that of the Salem witchcraft was rife ] than two 

It has doubtless given a | 
name tothe town. It is a quaint, pleasant pla 
completed and decaying. 
air of past prosperity, when things have not yet b 
come seedy but are only old-fashioned and respect- 














hundred vears ago. d 


It has the unmistakabk 


able. But curiously enough, as witchcraft was 
manifestly the delusion of an extremely gossiping 


neizhborhood, Salem, to this day, can not shake oft 


the reputation. It seems a very hard name to bear 
There is such hospitality and friendliness there, that 
a stranger, like the Easy Chair, indignantly denies 
that the reputation is deserved. For the ill effect 

of an evil name are perennial. Nothing is so diffi 

cult to correct as the details of public opinion. Tell 
a witty story of a man, and it will stick to him 
forever. Loston chastises Salem for having one 

been commercially prosperous. It declares that 
people can’t live in Salem, because other people talk 
about them, and know what they have for dinner. 
It insinuates that witchcraft is an ineradicable habit 
in Salem, and that peopl: stick pins into each other's 
reputations there, as the old witches did into the 
bodies of their victims. 

Oh, Boston, Boston! Is it not enough that thou 
hast seen thy neighbor decline by slow degrees, un- 
til its shipping turns aside and pours its treasur 
into thy lap, but must thou malign? The story of 
the pin-sticking is just as true in the one case as in 
the other, notwithstanding that Judicus declares 
that being invited to dine in Salem, the mistress of 
the inn or boarding-house at which he stopped told 
him, upon his arrival, that he was the last of the 
guests, that they were to have oyster-soup, and ven- 
ison-pie, and other things (which proved to be so), 
and that he was to hand out Mrs. Melchisedec Rum- 
toddy, which all happened exactly as she foretold. 
Go to, says Judicus, if a man arrives in the forenoon 
and passes up —— Street, all the heads at the win- 
dow follow him from the moment he enters the 
street until he leaves it, and when he has turned the 
corner, if he will but peep, he will see one dame in 
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a hood and another dame in a shaw] lightly tripping 


a t to confer with other dames upon the probable 
bject of his visit to the town. 
Judicus is the Cotton Mather of this era. The 


man who does not like Salem does not appreciate 


the most curiously romantic of New England towns. 
First famous 


: innocent and helpless people, 


And yet what a hard fate it has! 
r han 
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m witches- 


gi calling 

then famous for fortunes which now 

k activity elsewhere—and finally noted for a de- 

ler! It is a lesser evil that Boston | 
1 call it a gossip. 

not Salem forget that it a Boston 

merchant, Richard Calef, who did persistent justice 

1 Cotton Mather; and his book is a rod in per- 

» held over that gentleman, making his 


plorable 
il 


mur 


was 





tual pickl 


mory smart and tingle. Once or twice Mather 
tries to es ipe; but ‘‘yours to the utmost of my 
power,” and * yours to command in what I may,’ 
R. C. is down upon him relentlessly. The victory 


reater that ‘‘ vours to the utmost,” R. C. 


that there is such a thing as a witch. 








hat was agreed by every body. The English 
law provided a punishment for witchcraft, and a 
famous case, tried by Sir Matthew Hale (‘‘ than 
whom,” says Mather, quoting the venerable Baxter, 


‘‘no man was more backward to condemn a witch 
without full evidence”), was a weighty precedent 
Ne Ww I] 
mned and executed. 
whol 
is we look at it in our lights of to-day— 
>, will seem to our 





with the igland Judges. The witches were 

cond 
Ch 

nicl 


tmare 


matter seems to us only a hideous 


many of our doings, let us hx 


p 
But while it is common enough to talk 


raft, perhaps you do not know exactly 


sterity. 

ut witch 
vhat a witch was supposed to be. 

Cotton Mather believed, and he is the great au- 
thority upon witches: 


1. That the devils have in their natures a power 
to work wonde , & 


2. That to assert this power makes most for the 
lory of God in preserving man from its effects. 
3. That this _ 





ower is restrained by the Almighty 


hat a witch is one that makes a covenant | 
with the devil. | 
5. That by virtue of such a covenant she has a 
ver to commission him. 

6. That when the devil is called upon by the 
witch, though he were before restrained by the 
Almighty, the desired mischief shall be performed. 

7. That to have a familiar spirit is to be able to 
cause the devil to take bodily shapes. 

This is the he 
loctrines of Mather, as laid down in a manuscript 
which he allowed R. C. to read but not to copy. 
R. C.’s strong point ill his comments and replies 
is, that, although witches may | 
they } yet that no sufli- 


account which R. C. gives us of t 





ve possible, since 
they are mentioned in the Bible, 
cient means of determining 
cated; and he sees and states very clearly that the 
» of the Reverend Cotton Mather tends to bring 
Christianity and pure religion into extreme disrepute. 
The whole business is so shallow and sad, that a 
man at this day can only pity and be humble. In 
ill the accounts of wonders, and all the evidence 
upon the trials, nothing appears that is not suscep 
ible of the most obvious interpretation. For in 
: upon the trial of Susanna Martin, June 29, 

1692, Robert Douver testified that this person being 
some years ago prosecuted at court for a witch, he 
then said unto her he believed she w witch. 
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Whereat she being dissatisfied said, ¢ ‘ she- 
levil w l shortly fetch him away; which words 





were heard by others as well as himself. The night 
s he lay in his bed, there came in at th 
likeness of a cat, which flew upon him 
st hold of his thr ] 
hile, and almost killed 
ered what Susanna Marti 
fore, and with much strivi cried 





out, ivo thou she-deril, in 
th j Ghost 


Father, the Son, and the H 


upon it left him, leaped on the floor, and flew out at 
the window. 

Poor Susanna was executed; and upon such 
grounds as these the lives of the friendless old wo- 
men in New England were taken, while tl tever- 
end Cotton Mather cried, Amen. The burnit and 
tortures of the Inquisition were tolerable in the com- 


parison, for an ecclesiastical was vé ry like ly to prove 
a political heretic. But 
Salem could be dangerous to 1 
Men also were accused, and children ; 


plete list of persons charged 





the forlorn old women 

ybody in the world. 
but the « 

raft inclu 
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m- 


with witcl les 


thirty-five men and two boys, ninety women and 


seven girls. Of these, twenty were put to death, 
and eleven wer 


of wh 


thirteen women and seven men; 
condemned, but did 
women, 

These are the chapters of history that should 
teach us charity. Possibly old Mather, and N 
and the Salem magistrates, thought they were doing 
shall have 


But the whole history 


not suffer, al om were 





h 
ves 
God service; and they the credit which 
belongs to honest intention. 
shows us, as we are constantly shown, that the mau 
who invades the sacred natural rights of other peo- 
lo it, must pay 


ple, however honestly he 1 do 
ialty of actual punishment, if he is living, an 


nay 


ee 
p iblic reprobation of his memory, if he be dead, be- 
fore his guilt is understood. ‘The name of Cotton 
Mather will be always clouded with the shame of 
fame of Isabella is 
the rights 
of others just as firmly as we insist upon our own, 


the witchcraft massacres, as the 
disfigured by the Inquisition. ‘To respect 
is the only path of peace. 


In the good old days of wall-paper and tiles 


around the generous wood-fire I lace, what wisdom 
was displayed and inculcated, unwittingly, to the 
young eyes that gazed upon them and saw only 





pretty pictures! Lately, in an old mansion, long 


since perverted from its purpose of family residence, 


the Easy Chair was amused to see that the paper 
upon the wall represented the bloodiest scenes iu the 
French Revolution. There was the Tuileries, with 
the platoons of the royal soldiers, and the mob of 


Paris, in the fore-ground, firi 
hind do and chimneys, and 
house-tops. 


ps. The 


the people were not unskillfully depicted. 


g upon them from be- 


rs from windows and 
gaunt wretchedness and woe of 
The 


agonies of 


faith- 


hor- 
rible carnage, the smeared pavement, th 
the dying, and the rigidity of the dead, were 
fully presented. Death and terror, in every ghast- 
ly form, decorated the room ; could 
help wondering at the extraordinary taste that 
would so paper a parlor. 

But the tiles around the fire-place in the few old 
houses in which they yet remain are yet remember- 


and you not 


ed, probably, as long and fondly as any nursery im- 
pression. Their quaint morals and figures are burn- 
ed into the memory like the gay colors into the 
stone. Longfellow, in his poem “To a Child,” 
speaks of them : 





With this th 


In fre 


1 mill. 
him there 


a man is drivi 


d Upor 1 that tl 


ud, | 1e t hay Easy Chair wer 
t nday afternoon, to a church in tl 


le 


, with the extraordinary sign over the i iday 
ad door you see a | hood of a large city. It was one of th 
, with af paci ld-fashioned houses 
ick cap or low , Which seem to take th 

ving of a comely p-keeper, in a white ; nfort from the huge fat cushion 1 
Along the road a man or wo- | pit « nd invite the weary sinner to 
eral rey than is good for a hearer wl 


urving his own produce to market. But | stirred | pointed exhortation ar 
ide of the proverb, Jf not, send. 1undred years ago the peopl 


r and ruffled shirt. 
ich—is riding his own 


is not easy to say wh 
ship on the same spot, if 
red no soft tropic ; 
to no downy luxury 
rheir breaths made vapor in 


now for the other s 


(t the corner of the shop, in which virtue and thrift 
in full-bottomed wigs are amicably trading, lies a 
r evidently drunk, who has dropped the inte 
was sent to deliver. Two pretty, rather 
d,” young porters have deposited their 


bundles a little way beyond. 


ie village, as their guest's 
One sits done in the best chamber of 
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r h art and 
rradually 
he light 
air—it will flick 
is it? Why d 
iinst this i 


The fundamental conditi 
, that they shall lik 


icknowled, 


refreshed lately 
h next mt 
me Missions, 


me bre 


thren 
this church. 
the contribu 

rtai 

ashamed 

hop 
nting themselves when 
»xt Sunday morn 
| f and that 
1itherto contributed will cheerfully give more 
ing the two hund ; 


those who 


dth hymn.” 

ir Posthumus, who 
n of the relation. 

» plac 
erected, 
rv body feels more 
lhe and toward himself. 
itent to have peo 
! 100n and leave him 
ishions that all this would have 


He has 1 


h unus 
am el! 
r what ay. At the ; meeting of 
Aberd Dr. Alex 
‘Ll am ready, without 
to say that » are all 
lately 
ssful merchant. 
getting 
incomes. He sa 


1 SUCK 

ishops were 

re talking about their 

And if it is a fair ques what do vou get ?’ 
‘Well,’ he ‘is that all 

1 compared with what many of my 

‘And what 

would enlig 

place, I « 

two pretty 


on, 


answere d, 


do you 


3 pr 
said I 


hten him 
and write 


upon 
this: ‘In the first 
yuld be 


what 
avo volumes; 


mpose 
fully thick oct 
ch as any literary man bending over his 
than some do, in a 
I have to do as much 
peaking every week as a lawyer at the bar in good 
Chen, in the third place, to do as much 
visi'ing as a surgeon in average practice would do. 
And, in the next place, 


rs as many of you 


pen thin! f doing, and more 


year. In the next place, 


practi 


I think I write as many let 
great merchants do.’ ‘ Well,’ 


issia d ring the 


all I 
the Pei-ho, ar 
long reaches of Imp 
hand that made the 
sed fore 
house Square have granted his ) wi re 
addition to her share in the spec 
ed by Lord El ie dan tieoe f 
Sut the largest rest of the Chinese telegram 
in its relations to the Romish Church 


rial unti 


roads, 
res was bound, 
ver. ting 


magnates r 
Pp nsion, in 


eves clo 
mnit 


1° 
y claim- 


does not lie 
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the lesser theatre 
f the Cirque hi 
is the V ” 


in Government. the same hand whi 
Porte St. Marti: 


based upor 
Of that 
rhe pr 
a stab at the 


The Emperor, and very 


allusion to In 
tian peoples and rights in 
was a brilliant apology 
: iis : and a very lively hint 
of resurrection ? ow f i lat - Western feeling. 
When I hea i ou had spread Paris, says : 
wings of mercy and of kindness to p1 i 
tians, and that you had stopped thos 
violate the divine laws, I was not s ri at you down as the real foment 
rained the victory in the arena of praises. I was main subject of the pi 
well pleased with you. May God be so also in the 
reme day when neither money nor children will 
avail you in any way! ou have caused the revival 
of the words of the Prophet sent among mankind by 
the mercy of God, and vo ve placed a bridle on 
those who violated his d 
who cross 


This is wt 
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‘ 


cision. 

more the misfort 

he could not rise, if he 

£ purpose 

vise expedients, and grape-v i 

and write tender letters, i arme! 

appeals ; and be ry courtl; urmur 
1 to all 


like; and 


reat, shrinkit 
id temporize, and d 
es of his 


tb if 


t negotiatio 
iarvest of 


ecre 
1 to the red | 


wane iv, 
and scholar this 


I 


make h 
rentlemanly, 
t Russian gave 
one jot of respect. 
eness, and doubt will b re ated by the S« 


a 1 hearing, 
Buchanan's piety, 


" 
th 
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y RAMSAY has made an amusing volume 
‘‘ Reminiscences of Life and Manners in 
und.” He takes it quite to heart that Sydney 
1 others of the England deny 

rth of the The 

ve the co trary, and 

bad case. But the 


yt of smart speec n 


D 


scot 


EA} 
l 


Smith wits ol thers 


Dean’s book 


he makes th 


best of it is that 
rsal ude | y half-wit 
he parish idiots, a1 


I As for « 


gs in the book. xample : 


{ 


just the 
st thi 


parson was preaching ngregation the 


Fraser, a 


sitting wide awake ir front gal 


most of whom were s 
poor fool, 
, ep im 
1iming, ‘* You 


1 t 
liot, dk ot 


preacher thought 
rousing his people 
r, the i 
liking t t sd 
** An’ if I hadna been an idiot I wad 

en sleeping too.” 


fall aslec p 


Jamie not ited, 


well for a 

one from the bar. John Clerk, afte 
by the title of Lord Eldin, was x 
before the House of Lords. It was abou 
a mill privilege and the right to a stream of water. 
The Scotch lawyer talked about the waéter, the wat 
ter, the water, till the chancellor, much amused 
his peculiar pronunciation of the word, asked him in 
a ban n 


Scotlar 


was very 
arguing a § h ap 
neal case 


by 


tering tone, ** Mr. Clerk, d 
1 with two t's?” 
hit at his national tongue, and 
Lord, we dinna spell watter w 
*s with twa n’s.” 


»> you spe ll wale ‘in 
this 
1, ** Na, my 


but we spell 


Clerk was nettled by 
answer 
twa t’s, 


manh 


A MAssAcuvst 
Drawer : 

Not long 

man (¢ 


since I had occasion to pass the Ro 
irch in Medford early 
morning. Seeing the door ajar and a 
Emerald Isle standing in front of 
of coals, I felt an inclinatior 


never having seen its interior. I 


itholic ch on a Sabbath 
the 
it with a barrow 
the | 


sted him with 


son of 
to enter chur 
ace 
the question if there would be any objection to my 
entering. 
‘** Not in the laste, Sir,’ 
lady, in from the priest’s hous 
the whole 
* T entered. 
droppin me 
various apartments and fixtures, which she did with 
much politeness. The church had been enlarged 
its erection by adding considerably to one end, 


said he. 
sh 


‘There is a 
will show you 
intirely.’ : 
The lady met me near the altar 
ra courtesy there, proposed to show 


since 
which made it appear quite long. Observing this, 
I remarked, as I was about to retire, ‘ Your church 
is very neat, but from its appearance on the outside 
I had no idea that it was so long as it is.’ 

**Oh, indade, Sir,’ said she, with the utmost sim- 
plicity and prettiness ; ‘oh, indade, Sir, the church 
is much longer inside than it is outside.’ 

‘*That was a neat one!” 

A Friend in Maryland writes of the times 
adds : 

**My cousin, Mrs. M——, being a smart woman, 
and hearing one morning (after her husband had left 
for business) that the banks had suspended specie 
payment, she gathered up the eight or ten dollars in 
halves and quarters from the drawer, and started 
full tilt for a store, jingling her money all the while 
to see if the clerk had heard the news. She asked 


and 


’ 


of this and that until she 
Supposing her money to be ¢ 
Mr. Clerk concurred in most heartily as h 
the nice plump half dollars, she gathered 
bundles and went home in the greatest fidget 
light a little woman ever enjoyed. Mr. M——can 
Wanting a half dollar, and li 
none in the place where his shiners ought to be, | 
inquired of Mrs. M—— what had become of tl 
money. Mrs. M——, in 
‘Hush, my dear—don’t say 
morning that the banks had stop; 
and so | ran out and passed 
er before he heard the rfews. 


the 


amount, 


price 


home to dinner. 


a soft, sweet vi 
a word! 


d payir 


it olf on the 


ANOTHER smart won 
her 
- 


t of tavern on 


lan Wi 
son. 
a public 
tween two sea-port towns (which are ni 
title of cities 


ulizing a profit. 


excellent She 


by the ), and had a most suece 


of re 


ssf 
Her son, a jolly sailor boy, 
returned from a voy: l 
mother in charge of the 

while she went out to keep her 

the village ‘ x *© 

and told the old woman not to hurry, « 

During her 


scarred in his cot 


left by hi 
time 


rOssip societv. Jac 


keep a sharp look-out. 
Idier, 
came along, and halteda 
himself, his foot into it by as 
he something to eat, for 

around in the pantry behind the bar, 

place where he thought th 


worn and 


S¢ 


moment to 
Jack Pp it 


would like 


re was a 
any thing eatable being stowed away 
ind was the remnants of the dinner tl 
» placed before the old hero, 
lily. 
on his wav, there 
had set before 
When his mother return 
what it was worth to pic k those old be 
‘* Well, Jack,” she 


she supposed was the shrew 


and | 
Wh 


remalne 


h he did quite 
ished and gone 
Jack 


bones. 


him only a few we 


replied, quite elate 


shilling would be about right.” 
‘So I the 


cave him.” 


ight,” said Jack ; 


Turk following is on a beautiful marble slal placed 
at the head of a grave in Marlborough, Massachu- 
setts, by a young man of a poetic temperament, to 
perpetuate the memory of a deceased young lady t 
whom he had been betrothed and about to be m 
ried: 

“Death is the 

That thou ha 


road that leads to bli 
t trod, O hapless 

** ¢Srop, Charlie! you have my hat.’ 

*** Well, I'll be back with it in a moment—just 
going out-doors.’ 

*** Well, I only want to remind you,’ said Bob; 

f it is a slouch, the loss of it would be felt.” ” 

‘* Wr have in our county a drunken fellow, known 
as Billy C——. Billy 
get the services of a certain idiotic pauper, then in 


On one occasion wished to 
To do this it was necessary 
for him to have a certificate, signed by a specified 
number of freeholders, that he was competent to 
provide for the pauper. As Billy could neither read 
nor write, he went to one of 


the county infirmary. 


f our magistrates to get 


the certificate written. The Justice, being adverse 
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ition, and fa wag, wrote the 


about thus: 


HTER, 


RBANE DRvGGISsT. 


rt 


‘UrBANE Druaoist. ‘ , I comprehend. 
ish for some perfume.’ 
‘*DauGuTer. ‘ Yes, that’s i. What kind you 


‘Urbane Drvaerst. ‘ 

’s, Harrison’s, Phalon’ 

*DavGurer. ‘Oh, I 
Gimme some essence 0 
That's the kind I like.’” 


f vou got it. 


**Our city,” says a Philadelphia friend, ‘‘ has 
some divines whose sermons are more noted for 
heir length than depth. One of them, Dr. Bull, 


t 
happening, some eighteen months since, to pass the 
hy 


Sabbath in a small town in New Jersey, not far dis- 
tant from this city, was invited to preach. He ac 
cepted the invitation, and spoke for an hour and a 
half from the text, ‘Remember Lot’s wife.’ It is 
said that the church bell had to be rung, at the con 
clusion of the sermon, to rouse the hearers. This 
report, however, needs confirmation. 

‘Last month the Doctor was in the same town, 


under the present state of his fir 


fore sat 


down on some timbers 


winded story. After talking 


er pros} 


so the 


in the 


, his friend 


} 


walked OV 


errocery 


helped himself ar 


two dimes on the cour 


put in his pock 


net 


propi 


‘ Just charge 


In the ‘‘ game-cock county” of Alabama there lives 


and 


can be met with in a fortnight’s travel. Being lo 


suspec 


ed by his devout congregation of certain s7 


etates” Brother J——, as queer aspecimen as 
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rats, said Mr. L., had pl 
heaper scale than had the re 


"and had ‘raked down his pil 


ie I 


Lincoln comy li 


1 a most awful 


‘One at a time, 
joke pa 
r occasion, not ] 
tunity of paying tl 
: follow 


udge was occasiot 


e while he w 
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had more of such notices as the following 
to print. Ignorance is not always 
n a man does as well as he knows 
he be laughed at? We will 
n, and beg that the literat 
iy hereafter b fered t 
. The followir 
loor in South Caroli: 


NOTTS 
NOT 


that a stranger st lat hi 


r himself, and a gentleman bowed 
r. ‘T——, I presume.” 


s, and I am ana 


me are 


smon Elder from Salt Lak 
whil 


ali, NOt Many vears a 


ls in the State of Ohio, was 1 
meeting—a Societv to which his 
He went, and listened to an 


discourse. The preacher was more char- 


han many of the clergy of other denomina- 
, and in the course of his remarks said that each 
omination or branch of the Church formed a link 

1 the chain with which Satan would be bound, and 


thus usher in the reign of Peace. 


fter the sermon 
the brethren expressed i 


1 of the discourse, and bore testim 


) ined th party 


Di 


7 


Il the same quari¢ rs, al d 


a stroll among the neighbor 


ré 


f conversation the project 


tenant warmly ex 


would be no volunteeri g f 
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cood fortune to return from 
1ever received any thing for the 


il hazart rred, while, in fact, it was a duty 


similar expe 


i-military re: 


rs that the bre 


. rush into the 


ve volunteered, 
is entirely 
by the 
tly 


voluntary.’ 
party. 

taking : 
1 the pay 


narked, i 


» tabl 
rgeant, re 
yu will 


roodness to | 


cnow when the drawin I will be 


retire ind the con 


it any further allusion 


unt returned, 


idue of the party rer 
lent. 
faces of all; for Lieutenant I 


vorite 


‘ t fa 
, and certain death was considere » fate of 
all who should be chosen for the forlorn hope. Time 
they about 
had ex- 


uided into the tent, 


, however, 


if, 
***T have drawn a fortunate number! Iam one 
of those 


‘SOF course 


who are to 
a deep feeling of regret and disap- 
pointment pervaded the recipients of the unw 

, but no expression was given to it. 


leome 
Probably 
they did not concur in thinking the number partien- 
larly ‘fortunate ;’ but brave men, especially off 

pi face of duty 
and the best front was pu 
Cheering words, no doubt 


are not accustomed to repine in th A 
however disagreeable, 
1 th » matter, » Sprang 
ere sad, 
His 
prospect before him, 
adjoining tent 
pare for what the morrow might bring forth. 


from the lips of some whose hearts w 
ieutenant L—— did not ren 
vas engaged with the 


ain long. 


soon withdrew to the to pre- 


Ap- 


ind take a go 
me called at 


have 


» with their re 
s out for his stomach 
» result—what the fate 


juestions wh 


remely thankful to the artill r 


1 while lving in tl 
trench, said it was fearful, shocking to behold. The 
f d for so di -e having by t 


ckets of powd r. 


nt of the scene he witnessed 


r been sown 


from t! 
ytion, spread desolation 
1orror incident to a we 


We need not 

d that 

s and t his story, instead of gett i 

1 bullet together, and having his traps kn« 

to the highest bidder, after the manr 

on as his friends heard that ‘ po 
ced, somewhat } 
‘he should no 


Crimea, a 


** As the Drawer is 
anecdotes, I tak 
from \V 

At the 
Court. 


5b—— presiding, the 


somewhat partial toward legal 
the libe rty to send one or two 
rmont: 

January Term of the Orange C 
1 1859, the aded 
jury into court 


is two or three juries had before 


it Chelsea, in clear-h 
came 
agreed,’ 
where the ownership of a colt was in dispute 

jury wished for some further special instruction in 
and the learned Judge, in his remarks, 
took occasion to say that it was the duty of jurors t 
agree, and that they should never come into 


otherwise 


the cas 
court 
than ‘agreed,’ as that was what thev were 
at court for. ete. 
out, the Judge remarked that it was of but very lit 
tle consequer 
used-up long ago. 


Just as the jury were again going 
ce how thev agreed, for the colt was all 
The jury agreed in quick time. 


‘Ty the early settlement of Washington County, 
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g farmer ft 
south line, « 


a your 


- eaving her teens, 
i panied the family to their forest home. 
She was the prid 


amiable sis 
of the new settlement; and soon 
named Adams and Kings 
r, with hopes of gaining her hand in 
f. 


r men, yury, be- 


» was undecided which to prefer, both 
ess in character. It so happened that 
to visit her the same Sund 
the road on horseback, and the other 
woods on foot, but coming the road 
r the settlement. 
into the 
horseback. 


other’s busin 


iv evening— 


s the 
e reaching 
struck out 
on at on 


ss, and well knew that one or th 
would have to stand back. 

* Now,’ said Adams t 

ettled by us 


S ever ;’ ar 


Ki itter 
is well do it here 
his coat and hat, 


dismount and 


gsbury, ‘this m 

, and we may 

1 taking off 
, and told King 

usic, and the one 

nocks’ should havs 


from the other. 


than 
the 

thi 
ery 


- mor 


lived a solitary bachelor; whil 


rward married his lady-love, and to 
his home and the blessin 
yus family.” 


rs of a V 


Tut sketch in //arper for December of Thomas 
ers, Cobbler, Poet, and Methodist Hero, reminds 
another of the glorious bind of 

hom M ich of its f 
Chis man was Samuel Bradb And I propose to 
for the Drawer, to which all of y« 


» much indebted, one or two an 


itinerants to 
thodism owes so n rst suce 


rnish r readers 


s I often 
urd ny father relate respecting 
‘* Bradburn, like Olivers, was originally a country 
hoemaker. 


f 
I 
or O! 


and had been converted by the 
e of the earlier apostles of that faith. 
inv others, having a fluent tongue and a gift in 
r, he soon rendered himself a useful me 
Society by exhorting in the 

laces, where he mad 
his audi 


} 


older members. 


preach 
ing Lik 
mber 
neighboring 
so good an impression upon 


vil 


nees as to draw attention to him from the 
It was not long before Mr. Brad 
was requestet give in the 
lat } 


was such 
he invariably 


rn an exhortation 
‘ting-house; but his diffidence 
ised himself, and all they 
uiling to overcome his want of 
Resolved, that 


| bushel, but 


Ine¢ 
ex 
vV was unayv 
in his own powers. however, 
uld not hide his light un : 
uld set it upon a candlestick, a plan wa 
d by the preacher on the it to bring him 
spite of himse If. Accordingly hi morh- 
ypped into Brother Bradburn’s cobbler’s-shop, 
1 announced to him that he was obliged to be ab- 
nt from the town on that day, and as there was 
eting to be held in the evening, he would take it 
creat favor if Brother Bradburn would suy 
ulpit for him. 
not think of such a thing; 


ht u ra 
cor 
cire 
t i one 


ear 
ay 


pply 
Brother Bradburn, however, 
but suggested that 
here was Brother Jones and also Brother Barnes, 
who were abundantly capable and no doubt willing 

‘** Well, Brother Bradburn, I must leave it in 
vour hands. I have not time to call on them; but 
if you will do so for me, and explain matters, I shall 
be much obliged,’ 


DRAWER. 


grin, reius¢ 


irn walked | 


early preachers a 


inveterate 


and carpent 
rs and expr 


n 
ext take 


ovidi 


‘TI am satisfic 
, you will please take for 


chapter of Numbers, part of the 


your te 
30th vers 
ass? 
Scotland, there lived, al 
name Will Scl 
f the parish chu 


h there 


vears a 
Will was 


his town, on the c 


), A poor crazy ma 
a regular atten 
was for orna 


One Sabbatl 


iling ¢ 
with outstretched wings. 
the sermon, 


1 back, and seei 


ment a dove 
Will growing rather tired of 
his arms and hea 
imed, ‘*O Lord! 


dav, 
throwing 
what a big hen 
Alle a Pennsy]- 


metimes get a good thing 


‘‘Up here in the shanies,” writes 


vania reader, ‘* we 
rhe late political excitement furnishes us with the 
following : 

‘*In or 


Dutchman, Stephen G—— by name. 


of our villages lives a squat, bull-headed 


Steve has 
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black eyes spark 
with true Dutch volubility i 
‘T was born a Luteran; I a Dem 
I bees a Demokraat and a Lu 


If dat don’t take 1 


COLONEL §S 


Mississip} 


stand adv 


i, Se' 
cat 
of the oppositi 


1 by one n 


was ; f th I 
f his State would do in « 


dates, 


what the ise Mi 


p 
issippi s 

** To 2” 
and see Old En 


~ stand by 
you pay your debts!” 


ph’ in the Septem- 


pv of an epita 
ls me of a couple that Isaw a few 


Ti *exac Cc 
ber Number remin 
weeks 
ern part of Wore 
author of the first was a 
well to do in the world, anda 
It seems he had had t 
lected his burial-lot next the 
metery. He made « 
thre ‘loved ones,’ 


ri +1 
folloy 


since, while on a visit to a town in the sor 
‘ster County, Massachusett 
very respectable citi 
deacon of the ch 
I that he h 


} 
ud s¢ 

of the 
answer for the 
ntrated his regard for 


1 on one side 


roa 
} 
c » tomb-stone 


and con 
them in the 


edt vllowing i 
but, emulating the example of 
selected his burial-lot as near to 
it, and havi 
had less restraint 
breaking loose, 


OAs 


1¢ author of the f 


‘loving mat 
] y and 


ret 


ite, was t 
< by him who h LT 
when he sees fit.’ 


A Wiscons!n contributor sends greeting : 
‘Dp nk lived out West. He was a ‘queer 
as you will see. He had a son John. 

‘sovereigns’ of that section met in caucus to appoint 
l Now the Con 


del 
uny miles from that, and how 


ul 


fish,’ 


egates to a County Convention. 
vention would meet m 


to get carried there without expense was a subject 


ef the gravest importance to the aforesaid sovereigns 
Finally it was agreed to appoint John, 
an 


in conclave. 
the Deacon’s son, a delegate, thus giving him 
pportunity to display his patriotism by taking his 
ither’s horses and wagon to transport the whole 
lelegation to the county seat. The thing was done. 
“It so happened that the Deacon had ‘ changed 
works’ with a neighbor in threshing, only the Dea- 
con had got the neighbor’s help and hadn't paid it 
back. The day before the Convention the neighbor 
notified him that he should want him next day. 


iT 
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ppi has long } 
1 urbanit 


Tue Supre 
distinguishe 
at th 
a wl 
in both these qu iliti 
comparatively new, 
nt 


vears subsequc 


tv ol 


and familiar tern 


associates 
1 pr ‘ I 
into his s 
to act 


his absenc 
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con Penny looked terrified; Mrs. Penny s« reamed| Tur custodian of the Drawer would intimate to 
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